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THE LITTLE WIFE 


By Wiuturam Marcu 


Joe Hinckley selected a seat on the shady side of the 
train and carefully stowed away his traveling bag and 
his heavy, black catalogue case. It was unusually hot for 
early June. Outside, the heat waves shimmered and 
danced above the hot slag roadbed, and the muddy river 
that ran by the station was low between its red banks. 
“Tf it’s as hot as this in June, it sure will be awful in 
August,’’ he thought. He looked at his watch: two 
twenty-eight — the train was five minutes late in getting 
out. If he had known the two twenty-three was going to 
be late he might have had time to pack his sample trunk 
and get it to the station, but he couldn’t have anticipated 
that, of course. He had had so little time after getting 
that telegram from Mrs. Thompkins— barely time to 
pack his bag and check out of the hotel. Joe loosened his 
belt and swabbed his neck with a limp handkerchief. ‘‘It 
don’t matter so much about the trunk,’’ he thought. 
‘‘One of the boys at the hotel can express it to me, or I 
can pick it up on my way back.”’ 

Joe noticed that one end of his catalogue case pro- 
truded slightly. With his foot he shoved it farther under 
the seat. It was a battered black case, made strongly to 
withstand constant traveling and reinforced at its cor- 
ners with heavy copper cleats. One of the handles had 
been broken and mended with newer leather. On the 
front of the case there had once been stamped in gilt the 
firm name of ‘‘Boykin & Rosen, Wholesale Hardware, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,’’ but time had long since worn away 
the gold lettering. 
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The telegram had upset Joe: it had come so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly. He felt vaguely that somebody was 
playing a joke on him. He felt confused and helpless. 
It was difficult to believe that Bessie was so desperately 
sick. He sat for a time staring at his finger nails. Sud- 
denly he remembered an appointment for four o’clock 
with the buyer for Snowdoun and Sims, and he rose 
quickly from his seat with some vague idea of telephon- 
ing or sending a message to explain his absence. Then 
he realized that the train was in motion. ‘‘I’ll write him 
a letter when I get to Mobile,’’ said Joe to himself; ‘‘he’ll 
understand all right when I explain the circumstances. 
He won’t blame me for breaking that date when I tell him 
about my wife being so sick.’? Joe sat down heavily in 
his seat and again looked at his hands. 

Ahead of him two young girls were leaning out of the 
window and waving to their friends. Their eyes were 
shining and their cheeks were flushed and they were 
laughing with excitement at the prospect of going away. 

Across the aisle sat a gaunt farm-woman. Her red- 
veined eyes protruded. Her neck was swollen with a 
goitre. In her arms she held a bouquet of red crépe- 
myrtle, which was already wilting in the heat. Beside 
her she had placed her straw suitcase and several bulky 
paper-wrapped parcels. She gazed steadily out of the 
window as if afraid that someone would catch her eye 
and try to talk to her. 

It was very hot in the coach. The small electric fan at 
the end of the car droned and wheezed sleepily but suc- 
ceeded only in stirring up the hot air. 

Joe took from his pocket the telegram that he had re- 
ceived from his mother-in-law and read it again: ‘‘J. G. 
Hinckley, American Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Come 
home at once. Doctor says Bessie not expected live 
through day. Will wire again if necessary. It was a 
boy. Mother.’’ 
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Joe’s hands clenched suddenly and then relaxed. It 
had all happened so suddenly; he couldn’t quite get it 
through his head, even yet. He had taken a buyer to 
lunch that day and they had laughed and talked and told 
each other stories. Then at two o’clock he had gone back 
to the hotel to freshen up and the clerk had reached into 
his box and taken out the key to his room and the tele- 
gram. The telegram had been waiting for him for two 
hours, the clerk said. Joe read it through twice and then 
looked at the address to make sure that the message was 
really for him. He hadn’t understood: Bessie was get- 
ting along so nicely — she had had no trouble at all — 
and the baby was not expected for a month. He had 
arranged his itinerary so that he would be with her when 
the baby was born. They had gone over all that and had 
arranged everything. And now everything was upset 

. Then he thought: ‘‘I was out talking and laughing 
with that buyer and the telegram was waiting here all the 
time.’? That thought hurt him. He stood repeating stu- 
pidly: ‘‘I was out laughing and telling smutty stories 
and that telegram was here all the time.’’ 

Joe leaned his head against the red plush of the seat. 
He felt numb and very tired. At first the signature 
‘‘Mother’’ had puzzled him. He couldn’t understand 
what his mother would be doing in Mobile with Bessie; 
then he realized that it was Bessie’s mother who had sent 
the telegram. He had never thought of Bessie’s mother 
by any name except Mrs. Thompkins. 

When he had married Bessie her mother had come to 
live with them as a matter of course. He was rather glad 
of that arrangement: he was really fond of the old lady 
in an impersonal sort of way. Then, too, it was pleasant 
for Bessie to have someone with her while he was on the 
road. His work made it impossible for him to get home 
oftener than every other week end; and many times it 
was difficult for him to get home that often, but he had 
always managed to make it, one way or another. He 
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couldn’t disappoint Bessie, no matter what happened. 
Their year of married life had been the happiest that he 
had ever known. And Bessie had been happy too . 
Suddenly he had a clear picture of her lying on their bed, 
her face white with suffering, and a quick panic gripped 
his heart. To reassure himself he whispered: ‘‘Those 
damned doctors don’t know everything. She’ll be all 
right. Mrs. Thompkins was just excited and frightened. 
Everything’s going to be all right!’’ 

Ahead of him a white-haired old gentleman opened his 
bag and took out a traveling cap. He had some difficulty 
in fastening the catch while holding his straw hat in his 
hand; but his wife, sitting with him, took the bag and 
fastened it at once. Then she took his hat and held it 
on her lap. The wife was reading a magazine. She did 
not look up from the magazine when she fastened the bag. 

Down the aisle came the Negro porter. He had a tele- 
gram in his hand. When he reached the center of the 
coach he stopped and called out: ‘‘Telegram for Mr. 
J. G. Hinckley!’’ Joe let him call the name three times 
before he claimed the message. The porter explained 
that the telegram had been delivered to the train by a 
messenger from the American Hotel just as the train 
was getting under way. Joe gave the porter twenty-five 
cents for a tip and went back to his seat. 

The country woman looked up for an instant and then 
turned her eyes away. The young girls giggled and 
whispered and looked boldly at Joe; and the old gentle- 
man, after settling his cap firmly on his head, took a 
cigar from his case and went to the smoking-room. 

Joe’s throat felt tight, and he noticed that his hands 
were shaking. He wanted to put his head on the window- 
sill, but he was afraid that people would think him sick 
and try to talk to him. He placed the unopened telegram 
on the seat beside him and stared at it for a long time. 
Then he re-read the first telegram very slowly. ‘‘It must 
be from Mrs. Thompkins, all right,’’ he thought; ‘‘she 
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said she’d wire again if—’’ Then he thought: ‘‘It may 
not be from Mrs. Thompkins at all; it may be from some- 
body else; it may be from Boykin and Rosen about that 
cancellation in Meridian. That’s who it’s from: it’s 
from the House; it’s not from Mrs. Thompkins at all!’’ 
He looked up quickly and saw that the two young girls 
had turned around and were watching him, making 
laughing remarks to each other behind their hands. 

He arose from his seat feeling weak and slightly nause- 
ated, the unopened telegram in his hand. He passed 
through several coaches until he reached the end of the 
train, and went out on the rear vestibule. He had a sud- 
den wish to jump from the end of the train and run off 
into the woods, but a brakeman was there tinkering with 
a red lantern and Joe realized that such an act would 
look very strange. When the brakeman looked up and 
saw Joe’s face, he put down his lantern and asked: ‘‘ Are 
you feeling all right, mister?’’ Joe said, ‘‘Yes, I’m 
feeling all right; but it’s a little hot, though.’’ Finally 
the brakeman finished his job and left, and Joe was very 
glad of that. He wanted to be alone. He didn’t want 
anybody around him. 

The rails clicked rhythmically and the wilted country- 
side flew past. A little Negro girl . . . ina patched 
pink dress . . . ran down to the track . . . and 
waved her hand. A lame old country man... 
ploughing in his stumpy field . . . pulled up his lazy 
mule . . . to stare at the passing train. The rails 
clattered and clicked and the train flew over the hot slag 
roadbed. ’’There’s no need of going so fast,’’ thought 
Joe, ‘‘we’ve got all the time in the world.’’ He felt sick. 
In the polished metal of the car he caught a distorted 
glimpse of his face. It was white and terrified. He 
thought: ‘‘No wonder that brakeman asked me how I 
was feeling.’’ Then he thought: ‘‘Do I look so bad that 
people can tell it?’? That worried him. He didn’t want 
people to notice him or to talk to him. There was noth- 
ing that anybody could say, after all. 
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He kept turning the telegram over in his hand, think- 
ing: ‘‘I’ve got to open it now; I’ve got to open it and 
read it.’’ Finally he said aloud: ‘‘It’s not true! I don’t 
believe it!’’ He repeated these words a number of times 
and then he said: ‘‘It’s from the House about that can- 
cellation in Meridian — it isn’t from Mrs. Thompkins at 
all.’’ Then he tore the unopened telegram into tiny bits 
and threw the pieces from the end of the train. A wind 
fluttered and shimmered the yellow fragments before 
they settled down lightly on the hard hot roadbed. He 
thought: ‘‘They look like a cloud of yellow butterflies 
dancing and settling that way.’’ Immediately he felt 
better. He drew back his shoulders and sucked in lungs- 
full of the country air. ‘‘Everything’s all right!’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m going home to see the little wife and every- 
thing’s all right!’’ He laughed happily. He felt like a 
man who has just escaped some terrible calamity. When 
he could no longer see the scraps of paper on the track 
he went back to his seat humming a tune. He felt very 
gay and immensely relieved. 

Joe reached his seat just as the conductor came 
through the train. He nodded pleasantly as he gave up 
his ticket. 

‘*Don’t let nobody talk you out of a free ride,’’ he said. 

‘*No chance of that, Cap’,’’ said the conductor. 

Joe laughed with ringing heartiness and the conductor 
looked at him in surprise. Then he laughed a little him- 
self. ‘‘You sure are in a good humor, considering how 
hot it is,’’ he said. 

‘‘And why shouldn’t I be in a good humor?’’ asked 
Joe. ‘‘I’m going home to see the little wife.’’ Then he 
whispered, as if it were a great secret, ‘‘It’s a boy!’’ 

‘‘That’s fine; that’s simply fine!’’ said the conductor. 
He put his papers and his tickets on the seat and shook 
Joe’s hand heartily. Joe blushed and laughed again. 
Then, as the conductor moved off, he nudged Joe’s ribs 
and said: ‘‘Give my regards to the madam.”’ 

‘‘T sure will,’’ said Joe happily. 
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Joe was sorry that the conductor couldn’t stay longer. 
He felt an imperative need of talking to someone. He 
felt that he must talk about Bessie to someone. He 
looked around the car to see if there was anyone whom 
he knew. The two young girls smiled at him. Joe 
understood perfectly ; they were just two nice kids going 
on atrip. Either one, alone, would never think of smil- 
ing at a strange man, but being together changed things 
entirely. That made it an exciting adventure — some- 
thing to be laughed over and discussed later with their 
friends. Joe decided that he would go over and talk to 
them. He walked over casually and seated himself. 

‘‘Where are you girls going?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Don’t you think that you have a great deal of 
nerve?’’ asked the black-eyed girl. 

‘‘Sure I have. I wouldn’t be the best hardware sales- 
man on the road if I didn’t have lots of nerve,’’ said Joe 
pleasantly. 

Both of the girls laughed at that and Joe knew that 
everything was all right. He decided that the blue-eyed 
girl was the prettier of the two but the black-eyed girl 
had more snap. 

‘‘We’re getting off at Flomaton,’’ said the blue-eyed 
girl. 

‘*We’ve been in school in Montgomery,’’ said the 
black-eyed girl. 

‘‘We’re going home for the summer vacation.’’ 

‘¢And we want the cock-eyed world to know we’re glad 
of it!’’ 

Joe looked at them gravely. ‘‘Don’t make a mistake, 
young ladies; get all the education you can — you’ll re- 
gret it later on if you don’t.”’ 

Both the girls started laughing. They put their arms 
around each other and laughed until tears came into their 
eyes. Joe laughed too, although he wondered what the 
joke was. After awhile the girls stopped laughing, but a 
sudden giggle from the blue-eyed girl set them off again, 
worse than before. 
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‘‘This is awfully silly!’’ said the black-eyed girl. 

‘‘Please don’t think us rude,’’ gasped the blue-eyed 
girl. 

‘¢What’s the joke?’’ asked Joe, who was really laugh- 
ing as much as either of the girls. 

‘‘You sounded so—so— ’’ explained the blue-eyed 
girl. 

‘So damned fatherly!’’ finished the black-eyed girl. 

Then they went off into another whirlwind of mirth, 
laughing and hugging each other. The old lady across 
the aisle put down her magazine and started laughing 
too, but the woman with the goitre held her bouquet of 
crépe-myrtle rigidly and stared out of the window. 

Joe waited until the girls had exhausted themselves. 
Finally they wiped their eyes and opened their vanity 
cases to look at themselves in their mirrors and to re- 
powder their noses. Then he said: 

‘‘Well, I guess I ought to sound fatherly: I just got a 
telegram saying that I was a proud parent.”’ 

That interested the young girls and they crowded him 
with questions; they wanted to know all about it. Joe 
felt very happy. As he started to talk he noticed that the 
old lady had been listening and that she had moved over 
in her seat in order to hear better. Joe felt friendly to- 
ward everybody. ‘‘Won’t you come over and join us?’’ 
he asked. 

‘“Yes, indeed,’’ said the nice old lady, and Joe moved 
over and made a place for her. 

‘‘Now tell us all about it!’’ demanded the blue-eyed 
girl. 

‘You must be very happy,’’ said the nice old lady. 

‘“‘T sure am happy,’’ said Joe. Then he added: 
‘‘There’s not a whole lot to tell except that I got a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Thompkins— Mrs. Thompkins is my 
mother-in-law — saying that Bessie had given birth to a 
fine boy and that both of them were doing splendidly; 
the doctor said that he’d never seen anybody so well 
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before, but of course my wife wanted me to be with her, 
and so I just dropped everything and here I am. You 
see Bessie and I have only been married for a year. 
We’ve been very happy. The only bad thing is that I 
don’t get home very often; but it wouldn’t do to have 
everything perfect in the world, would it? She sure is 
the finest little wife a man ever had. She don’t com- 
plain at all about my being away so much. But some day 
we hope to have things different.’’ 

‘‘There isn’t anything nicer than a baby,”’ said the 
blue-eyed girl. 

‘*What are you going to name him?”’ asked the nice 
old lady. 

‘‘Well, Bessie wants to name him for me, but I can’t 
see much sense in that. My first name’s Joe and I think 
that’s a little common, don’t you? But I’ll leave the 
naming part up to Bessie. She can name him anything 
she wants to. She sure has been a fine little wife to me.”’ 

Then Joe started talking rapidly. He told in detail of 
the first time he had met Bessie: it had been in the home 
of Jack Barnes, one of the boys whom he had met on the 
road, and he had been invited over for dinner and Plittle 
stud poker later. Mrs. Barnes didn’t play poker, so 
Bessie, who lived across the street, had been invjted over 
to keep Mrs. Barnes company while the men pas He 
had liked Bessie at once, and the boys had kidded him 
about not keeping his mind on the game. He had never 
told anybody this before, but when the boys started kid- 
ding him he made up his mind not to look at Bessie again, 
as he didn’t want her to think that he was fresh; but he 
couldn’t stop looking at her, and every time he caught 
her eye she would smile in a sweet, friendly sort of way. 
Finally everybody noticed it and they started joking 
Bessie too, but she hadn’t minded at all. He had lost 
fourteen dollars and fifty cents that night, but he had met 
Bessie. You couldn’t call Bessie exactly beautiful but 
she was sweet and nice. Bessie was the sort of girl that 
any man would want to marry. 
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He told of their courtship. He quoted whole para- 
graphs from letters that she had written, to prove a par- 
ticular point which he had brought up. Bessie hadn’t 
liked him especially, not right at first, at any rate; of 
course she had liked him as a friend from the first but 
not in any serious way. There were one or two other 
fellows hanging around, too. Bessie had a great deal of 
attention; she could have gone out every night with a 
different man if she had wanted to. Being on the road 
all the time had been pretty much of a disadvantage. He 
didn’t have an opportunity to see her often. Or maybe 
that was an advantage — anyway, he wrote her every 
day. Then, finally, they had become engaged. She 
hadn’t even let him kiss her until then. He knew from 
the first that she would make a wonderful little wife, but 
he was still puzzled why a girl as superior as Bessie 
would want to marry him. 

He talked on and on, rapidly —feverishly. He told 
how he had once determined not to get married at all, 
but that was before he had met Bessie. She had changed 
allthat . . . Two hours passed before he knew it. His 
audience was getting bored, but Joe didn’t realize it. 

Finally the old gentleman with the cap came back from 
the smoking room; and his wife, glad of a chance to get 
away, made her excuses and went over to sit with him. 
Joe smiled and nodded, but paused only a moment in his 
story. He was in the midst of a long description of Mrs. 
Thompkins. Mrs. Thompkins wasn’t at all like the comic- 
supplement mother-in-law. Quite the contrary. He 
didn’t see how he and Bessie would get along without 
her. To show you the sort of woman she really was, she 
always took his side in any dispute —not that he and 
Bessie ever quarreled! Oh, no! But occasionally they 
had little friendly discussions, like all other married 
couples, and Mrs. Thompkins always took his side of the 
argument. That was unusual, wasn’t it? Joe talked 
and talked and talked, totally unconscious of the passing 
of time. 
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Finally the train reached Flomaton, and the porter 
came to help the girls off with their bags. They were 
very glad to get away. They were getting a little ner- 
vous. There was something about Joe they couldn’t 
understand. At first they had thought him just jolly and 
high spirited, but after a time they came to the conclu- 
sion that he must be a little drunk or, possibly, slightly 
demented. For the past hour they had been nudging 
each other significantly. 

Joe helped them off the train and onto the station 
platform. Just as the train pulled out, the black-eyed 
girl waved her hand and said: ‘‘Give my love to Bessie 
and the son and heir,’’ and the blue-eyed girl said: ‘‘ Be 
sure and kiss the baby for me.”’ 

‘<T sure will,’’ said Joe. 

After the train had passed the girls looked at each 
other for a moment. Then they started laughing. Fi- 
nally the black-eyed girl said: ‘‘Well, Bessie certainly 
has him roped and tied.’’ The blue-eyed girl said: ‘‘ Did 
you ever see anything like that in your life before?’’ 

Joe went back to the coach. ‘‘Just a couple of nice 
kids,’’ he thought to himself. He looked at his watch. 
It was five twenty-five. He was surprised. The time had 
passed very quickly. ‘‘It won’t be long now before I’m 
in Mobile,’”’ he thought. 

He went back to his seat, but he was restless. He de- 
cided that he would have a cigarette. He found three 
men in the smoker. One of them was an old man with a 
tuft of gray whiskers. His face was yellow and sunken, 
and blue veins stood out on his hands. He was chewing 
tobacco gravely and spitting into the brass cuspidor. 
The second man was large and flabby. When he laughed, 
his eyes disappeared entirely and his fat belly shook. 
His finger nails were swollen and his under lip hung 
down in a petulant droop. The third man was dark and 
nervous looking. He had on his little finger a ring with 
a diamond much too large. 
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They were telling jokes and laughing when Joe came 
in. Joe wanted to talk to them about Bessie, but he 
couldn’t bring her name up in such an atmosphere. Sud- 
denly he thought: ‘‘I was laughing and telling smutty 
stories with that buyer in Montgomery, and the telegram 
was there all the time.’’ His face contracted with pain. 
He crushed the thought from his mind. Quickly he threw 
away his cigarette and went back to his seat. 

A bright skinned waiter came through the train an- 
nouncing the first call to dinner. At first Joe thought 
that he would have his dinner on the train, as that would 
break the monotony of the trip and help pass the time; 
but immediately he remembered that Mrs. Thompkins 
would have dinner for him at home —a specially pre- 
pared dinner with all of the things that he liked. ‘‘I’ll 
wait till I get home,’’ thought Joe. ‘‘I wouldn’t dis- 
appoint Mrs. Thompkins and the little wife for the world 
after they went to all that trouble for me.’’ 

Again he felt that curious, compulsive need of talking 
about Bessie to someone. He had a feeling that as long 
as he talked about her, she would remain safe. He saw 
the old lady and her husband in their seat eating a lunch 
which they had brought with them and he decided to go 
over and talk with them. ‘‘Can I come over and talk to 
you folks?’’ asked Joe. 

‘Certainly, sir,’’ said the old gentleman with the cap. 
Then, in order to make conversation he said: ‘‘My wife 
has been telling me that you are going home to see your 
new son.”’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said Joe, ‘‘that’s right.’’ He started 
talking rapidly, hardly pausing for breath. The old lady 
looked at her husband reproachfully. ‘‘Now see what 
you started!’’ her glance seemed to say. 

Joe talked of his wedding. It had been very quiet: 
Bessie was the sort of girl who didn’t go in for a lot of 
show. There had been present only a few members of 
the family and one or two close friends. George Orcutt, 
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who traveled with a line of rugs out of New York, had 
been his best man. Bessie was afraid that someone 
would try to play a joke on them: something like tying 
tin cans to the automobile that was to take them to the 
station, or marking their baggage with chalk. But every- 
thing had gone off smoothly. The Barneses had been at 
the wedding, of course: he had met Bessie in their home 
and they were such close neighbors that they couldn’t 
overlook them; but almost nobody else, outside the fam- 
ily, was there. 

Then he told of the honeymoon they had spent in New 
Orleans — all the places they had visited there and just 
what Bessie had thought and said about each one. He 
talked on and on and on. He told of the first weeks of 
their married life and how happy they were. He told 
what a splendid cook Bessie was and what an excellent 
housekeeper, how much she had loved the home he had 
bought for her, and her delight when she knew that she 
was going to have a baby. 

The old gentleman was staring at Joe in a puzzled 
manner. He was wondering if he hadn’t better call the 
conductor, as it was his private opinion that Joe had a 
shot of cocaine in him. The old lady had folded her 
hands like a martyr. She continued to look at her hus- 
band with an I-told-you-so expression. 

Joe had lost all idea of time. He talked on and on — 
rapidly, excitedly. He had gotten as far as Bessie’s 
plans for the child’s education when the porter touched 
him on the arm and told him that they were pulling into 
the station at Mobile. He came to himself with a start 
and looked at his watch: seven thirty-five! He didn’t 
believe it possible that two hours had passed so quickly. 

‘‘Tt sure has been a pleasure talking to you folks,”’’ 
said Joe. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the man with the cap. 

Joe gave the porter a tip and stepped off the train 
jauntily. As he turned to pick up his bag, he saw that 
the woman with the goitre was staring at him. He 
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walked over to the window that framed her gaunt face. 
‘‘Goodbye, lady; I hope you have a nice trip.’’ The 
woman answered: ‘‘The doctors said it wasn’t no use 
operating on me: I waited too late.’’ ‘‘ Well, that’s fine! 
— That sure is fine!’’ said Joe. He laughed gaily and 
waved his hand. Then he picked up his bag and his cata- 
logue case and followed the people through the gate. 
The woman with the goitre stared at him until he was out 
of sight. 

On the other side of the iron fence Joe saw Mrs. 
Thompkins. She was dressed all in black and she wore 
a black veil. Joe went over to her briskly, and Mrs. 
Thompkins put her arms around him and kissed him 
twice. ‘‘Poor Joe!’’ she said. Then she looked at his 
smiling, excited face with amazement. Joe noticed that 
her eyes were red and swollen. 

‘‘Didn’t you get my telegram?’’ she asked. Joe wrin- 
kled his brow in an effort to remember. Finally he said: 
‘‘Oh, yes, I got it at the hotel.’’ 

‘“‘Did you get my second telegram?’’ insisted Mrs. 
Thompkins. 

She looked steadily into Joe’s eyes. A feeling of ter- 
ror swept over him. He knew that he could no longer lie 
to himself. He could no longer keep Bessie alive by talk- 
ing about her. His face was suddenly twisted with pain 
and his jaw trembled like a child’s. He leaned against 
the iron fence for support, and Mrs. Thompkins held his 
hand and said: ‘‘You can’t give in. You got to be a man; 
you can’t give in like that, Joe!’’ 

Finally he said: ‘‘I didn’t read your telegram. I 
didn’t want to know that she was dead. I wanted to keep 
her alive a little longer.’’ He sat down suddenly on an 
empty baggage truck and hid his face in his hands. He 
sat there for a long time while Mrs. Thompkins stood 
guard over him, her black veil trailing across his shoul- 
der. Finally he asked: ‘‘What time did Bessie die?’’ 
His voice was tight and hard. It seemed to come from 
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JOB WITH THE CITY 


By E. Dovatas Branco 


At false-dawn old men leave pallets, 
Bundle old bodies into old wool, 

Wolf coffee and sinkers in Joe’s Place, 
Trudge obdurate into the full 


Bluster of snow awhirl; faces numb, 
Beads of cold at their beards’ ends, 

Their fingers are fixed talons round the spade; 
Old men are cold when work begins. 


They rasp their spades against the stone; 
Husbands hear them, and think of fires; 

Wives are wakened, say ‘‘It snowed again’’; 
Old men scrape walks; day transpires 


Sullen and sunless. The paths are cleared; 
And old men trudge against the winds 

To rest, and drink a steaming cup again; 
Old men are cold when their work ends. 
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behind his teeth. Mrs. Thompkins answered: ‘‘She died 
at three minutes past two.’’ 
A man in a dirty uniform came up. ‘‘I’m sorry, mister, 
but you’ll have to move. We got to use that truck.’’ 
Joe picked up his catalogue case and his bag and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Thompkins out of the station. 























WINTER POEMS 


By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 


THIS IS THE TIME TO HOLE UP 


Cold does not matter, now that fall has come; 
Let the frost flavor the late apple, whiten 

The yellow pumpkin, and if there are some 
Blue grapes left on the vines, do not frighten 


Birds or thieving children. Cry enough 
With barren fields and the denuded trees. 

Soon the snow will cover us and the bluff 
And hearty wind halloo, the pond freeze. 


This is the time to hole up, to retreat 
Into the womb of self, to feed upon 

Fruits of contemplation, to repeat 
After beauty a benediction. 


WINTER DANCE 


How can the winter dance? 

Its feet are held in ice; 

Its heavy limbs are wreathed 
And wound about and wrapped 
With fold and fold of snow. 


How can the winter dance 
Since all the fiddlers sleep? 
And if the winds evoke 
Slow music from the pines, 
How can the winter know? 


How can the winter dance? 
Yet I have seen a measure 
As wild and violent 
Stamped out upon the fields 
As any spring could show. 
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By Grace SToNE CoATES 


There was something everyone knew about except me. 
Mother and Teressa knew it together, and were excited 
but quiet, speaking in whispers as though they were 
frightened. Mother and Father knew it, but in a differ- 
ent way. They did not feel alike about it, and Father 
was annoyed because Mother was uneasy. He was sure 
nothing could disturb such preternatural felicity, but she 
said perfection could not last. 

Father had worked so hard and fast all summer, he 
could not talk with me as much as usual; but his eyes 
laughed at me when he whistléd or sang. He sang words 
over and over under his breath, not other persons’ songs, 
but his own, made from things he had read. His songs 
stopped without ending, and began any place. He whis- 
tled with a sound like the wind. When Mother would say, 
‘Henry, do rest,’’ he would straighten his shoulders, 
which went forward a little, and say: ‘‘ Nothing tires me, 
now, with success in sight,’’ and go out, almost on the 
run, to work on the new granary. He had not supposed 
we would need another granary, until he saw there was 
going to be more wheat than he had expected. I won- 
dered if he were annoyed about the wheat. As he worked 
he would sing: 


I have cast away the tangle and the torment 
Of the years that bound my life up in a mesh, 
And the pulse begins to throb that long lay dormant .. . 


He would squint his eye along the edge of a board he was 
planing, and finish the song speaking: ‘‘ And the old 
wounds bleed afresh — only that isn’t the way it is with 
me — the old hopes bloom afresh.’’ 

I wondered why everything was different from what it 
had been, and looked where Mother and Teressa did when 
I asked questions — around me and at the sky. There 
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was nothing new to see. Things were stiller than usual. 
The trees were still. Props stood under the peach 
branches to keep their heaviness from breaking the limbs. 
The cottonwoods were still. Only when I came close to 
them and watched a long time could I see that they moved 
at all — their tops swayed, or a leaf dropped, or a grass- 
hopper bumped into a twig and made it twitch. The 
wheat stood still. It was higher than usual, with curved 
heads yellow and fat. I didn’t walk through it any more 
— the beards were dry, now, and short ones underneath 
caught my hair or raked my face; and Father had told 
me not to. However still it was, there were always places 
where the wheat swayed and changed color, or a canary 
lighted on a stalk and made it dip. 

Only the sky did not move. It had no clouds, and was 
pale blue. Things were so quiet I tried to think what 
they were like. They were like patterns in Carl’s kaleid- 
oscope when no one turned it; like pictures in Mother’s 
stereopticon, real but frozen. They were like glass. I 
made a song about their stillness, ‘‘ Everything is glass, 
everything is glass,’’ that Mother made me stop singing. 

We were to begin cutting wheat. Father’s binder had 
a flywheel that he had put on it one day when he was 
angry. A low place in one field, a draw, stayed wet after 
rain. If the horses didn’t pull hard enough here, the 
binder would stop, and bundles wouldn’t finish binding. 
When this happened, Father had to pull the bundles out 
with his hands, and sometimes had to hitch up a second 
team before he could get the machine out of the mud. I 
was riding on the binder with him, one day, when it mired 
down here, and a bundle stuck. He hurt his hands get- 
ting it out, and swore. It was not so wrong to swear out- 
doors as in the house. He took the team from the field, 
and worked in the shop all day putting a flywheel from 
the corn-sheller on the binder. He hoped this would keep 
the binder working until it threw out the bundle, even if 
the horses stopped. Father wrote letters about the fly- 
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wheel, and in the Spring men from the Plano company 
came to look at it. They had something to fasten to the 
ond of the binder, a dynamometer, that showed how the 
binder ran with the flywheel, and without it. After the 
men left, Father showed me long strips of paper with 
zigzags on them. Some of the marks were more irregular 
than the others, and I asked him which were best. He 
was disappointed that I failed to grasp the underlying 
principle of a flywheel, so I looked at the papers again, 
but still couldn’t be sure which was the one to be pleased 
about. 

Father would begin cutting grain Monday, with four 
binders. It was Saturday, and everything was ready; 
more ready than usual, for no one had anything left to 
do. Only the one hired man who tended the cattle needed 
to work. The rest were waiting. Father decided to go to 
town for more binding twine. Mother did not want him 
to go. She did not want to be left alone, and told him he 
should stay at home and rest; but he shook his head. He 
could not rest, now, until the wheat was in the bins. 

As he was ready to leave, he said I should go with him. 

I was running along the onion rows in the garden when 
he called me, because their blossom-balls level with my 
head smelled bad. I was seeing whether I could run their 
entire length without smelling them. 

It bothered Mother to have me start to town without 
having intended to first. She asked me who would tend 
my mocking birds while I was gone, and I said, ‘‘Te- 
ressa.’’ The mocking birds were mine to take care of, 
because when Mrs. Guare gave them to me no one wanted 
me to have them except me. I kept Teressa away from 
the cage as much as I could. 

Father said I must go with him, so Mother took me in 
the house to change my dress. She asked me if I really 
wanted to spend a whole day away from her, and I said 
yes. Father waited for me to come out, holding the lines 
in one hand to swing me up beside him, over the wheel. 
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He was driving the bay colts Mother didn’t like to ride 
behind. She told him to be careful, and for us to be sure 
to eat something before we left town. Father laughed 
and said we would celebrate, but Mother didn’t answer. 

It made me feel so unusual to be riding alone with 
Father that I thought how I looked, sitting beside him, as 
we drove down the lane past the cottonwoods. After he 
and I had talked to each other, we made rhymes about 
every one at home, especially Carl and the prairie dogs. 
Father let me drive, with my hands in front of his on the 
lines; and I pretended my feet were alive, and told Fa- 
ther what they said to each other. 

It was almost twenty miles to town. The day grew 
stiller and stiller except for smooth noises the buggy 
made, until I went to sleep. 

Father wakened me moving me to my side of the buggy, 
so he could look over his shoulder at something behind 
us. He was quiet, and we didn’t talk any more, or make 
rhymes. He kept looking back, and once he stopped the 
colts, giving me the lines to hold while he turned and 
looked. I knew we had not lost anything, because there 
was nothing in the buggy when we started but us. As we 
came near town Father began driving fast. This seemed 
queer, for he had always laughed at men who tried to 
come into town as though their horses were not tired. 

We drove to the hitching rack in front of Mr. Coulter’s 
grocery store, where there were spotted beans in a bar- 
rel. Mother had made me bring back four I took home to 
plant. She wouldn’t let me plant them first. Father said 
I could sit in the buggy while he did his errands. When 
he went inside the store I climbed down from the seat, to 
be ready to go with him when he came out. Mother told 
us once to do things, but we didn’t need to do what Fa- 
ther told us unless it was important enough for him to 
tell us twice. 

When Father came out, he tossed some binding twine 
in the back of the buggy, and walked away so fast I 
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would have had to run farther to catch up with him, if he 
had not stopped to tell a boy at the livery barn to feed 
and water the team. We went to the bank, and to Smythe 
Brothers’ office. In both places father talked about 
wheat. 

As we were walking back to the store, Father dropped 
my hand, and shading his eyes looked for a long time to- 
ward the west. ‘‘It looks bad,’’ he said, but didn’t an- 
swer when I asked, What? 

He took the binding twine from the buggy into the 
store again, and told Mr. Coulter to let it go until the 
next time we were in town, as he might not need it. Fa- 
ther looked so hungry I thought we were going to eat, 
now; but he stared down at me when I pulled his hand, 
and said, ‘‘I thought you were sitting in the buggy all 
this time!’’ 

We left town driving fast. The colts grew almost 
black, and salty trickles of white showed on their legs. 
Father did not whip them. He sat leaning forward, and 
when they slowed up, tightened their reins and spoke low. 
We did not talk or make rhymes, but rode along as if I 
were not there, and I began to think about Mother and 
Teressa. Father said again, ‘‘It looks bad. I’m afraid 

.”? His face was queer, and smaller than usual. I 
get both hands around his arm: ‘‘Of what?’’ 

A quick, cool wind struck our faces, and passed. After 
a long time, Father turned to me and said, ‘‘It’s hail. In 
the west.’’ 

T sat still, on my own side of the buggy. It was sunny 
around us. I wondered why Father was afraid of hail 
before it reached us, and how he knew. I had not been 
sure, before, that anything frightened men. I remem- 
bered all I had heard women say of hail; that it made 
horses run away, and sometimes killed chickens. Per- 
haps Father was worried for me, or about the colts. I 
moved as close to him as I could, and whispered, ‘‘If it 
hails we can unhitch the horses, and crawl under the 
buggy.’’ I had heard hired men tell of doing this. 
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Father looked at me as if he were seeing me for the 
first time, and moved his hand, brushing me away. He 
said, ‘‘Child, child!’’ with a choking sound, and pushed 
me from him, turning away, and telling me to look out of 
my own side of the buggy. 

The roads began to be wet. I watched lumps of mud 
fall back into the wagon tracks; and when I leaned from 
my seat to look down, the grass and sand and water made 
sliding lines under me, like ridges. We stopped at a river 
I did not remember seeing in the morning. Father said I 
couldn’t remember it, because in the morning there had 
been a bridge and no river, and now there was a river 
and no bridge. He gave me the lines to hold while he got 
out to see if the bridge was under water; but it had been 
washed away. He said we would have to go to another 
crossing. 

The colts didn’t want to take the strange road, and 
kept trying to turn back. Their twisting, and the mud 
and water, made us drive slower and slower. The sun 
slanted in my eyes until I closed them. I began to dream 
things that seemed part of this day, and part of other 
days that had frightened me; that I was in the cherry 
orchard at dusk, watching a cat bigger than I creep to- 
ward me, as I had seen our yellow cat creep toward birds; 
and that a little man, like Quilp, with sickles on his feet, 
tried to mow my ankles. 

When I opened my eyes, I wasn’t sure whether things 
around me were real, or part of my dream. It was twi- 
light, and the horses were standing still. All around was 
water, sheets of grey, through which grass-tufts pricked. 
In front of us was water, as far as I could look, and under 
the horses’ feet a river swirled and sucked. As I looked, 
Father half rose, and began to lash the colts with the 
whip. They reared, and crowded the buggy back, but 
would not go forward. A man came running, shouting 
that the bridge was out; and I saw we were in a corral 
near a house. He came to the side of the buggy, caught 
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Father’s arm and took the whip from his hand, before 
Father turned or listened. As they talked, Father sank 
heavily into his seat, dropping his hands between his 
knees. The man took the lines, cramped the buggy for 
us to get out. This was Bert Matson’s place, he said. 
We must come in and stay for the night. Father said he 
must get home. The colts stood with their heads hang- 
ing low, not moving their feet or twisting. After a si- 
lence Mr. Matson said, ‘‘Try Turner’s crossing.”’ 

‘‘T did,’’ Father answered. ‘‘This is the fourth bridge 
I’ve found washed out.’ 

When I heard Father say this I knew I had been sleep- 
ing a long time. 

Father climbed down as though he were tired, and for- 
got to wait forme. Mr. Matson lifted me down, and said, 
‘“‘Run to your paw.”’ 

The people in the house were eating supper when we 
came in. Their fried potatoes smelled good. Father 
would not sit at the table, and would not eat. When he 
said, ‘‘I am not hungry,’’ I thought he meant for me not 
to eat, either, so I said, No, thank you, when people 
passed me things. Mrs. Matson asked me if I were not 
hungry, and I said yes. She called to Father, ‘‘ You bet- 
ter come and sit down. Your little girl is so frightened 
she won’t eat without you.”’ 

Father looked at her, then at me, and said, ‘‘ Eat, my 
child. Eat, if you wish.’’ 

The potatoes tasted good because we hadn’t had any 
dinner. 

Mrs. Matson asked me if I were afraid, being away 
from my mother. I said, no, it was fun to do things the 
first time. She said, ‘‘Well, I’m sure my little girl 
wouldn’t want to be away from me. She’d be afraid, 
wouldn’t you, Jessie?’’ 

Jessie said, ‘‘No, I wouldn’t,’’ and Mrs. Matson told 
her not to try to show off just because somebody else did. 

I didn’t like Mrs. Matson. She stopped talking, except 
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to tell Jessie to take me upstairs to bed when I was 
through eating. It was the first time I had been in a 
house with stairs. 

In the morning Father was in a hurry to leave. He 
drank a cup of coffee, standing, while I finished my break- 
fast. The river was lower, now, and we drove to a place 
Mr. Matson said we could ford. I was frightened until 
we were across, and so were the colts, but Father wasn’t. 

After we were on the main road, Father talked to me. 
He showed me that different plants had different types 
of roots, and how deep some grew, along gullies the storm 
had washed out. He pointed out layers of soil, and ex- 
plained how each had been formed. There had been rain, 
but no hail, where we were driving, he told me; and when 
I asked how he could tell, he said I could discern for my- 
self when we reached the hailed area. 

It was sunny, not warm, and a wind blew my hair back 
from my face. Everything was wet but shining, instead 
of grey as it had been the night before. Once Father 
smiled at me and said, ‘‘The flywheel will pull me out of 
the mire, yet.’’ I asked if it would be too wet to cut 
wheat, and he said, ‘‘ Not for all I will have to cut.’’ 

I did not understand. 

We began to pass places where the grass looked 
drowned. Only one team met us, with a lean man in the 
wagon driving fast. He hardly drew up as Father 
shouted, ‘‘How bad?’’ but called, ‘‘Everything,’’ over 
his shoulder and whipped his horses. Father chuckled. 
It was the first time he had laughed since we left town. 
He said Jenkins was on his way to the bank, and was try- 
ing to travel faster than bad news. 

When we were near enough home to be on our own 
land, Father showed me how to tell that it had hailed. 
There had been a terrific rain, as well, he said. The 
wheat lay flat, in great shining lakes, the stalks showing 
their entire length. We drove up the lane under the 
cottonwoods, through leaves thick along the road. The 
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trees looked slashed and ragged, and green peaches from 
the orchard lay in ridges under them. 

Mother did not come to meet us. Father lifted me 
down, at the house, and drove on to the shed to unhitch 
the team. Mother came from her bedroom as I opened 
the kitchen door. She had been awake all night, she said, 
worrying about us. She took my hat, and asked where 
we had been; and I told her all we had done, and that we 
didn’t have anything to eat in town. She said I might 
talk to her until Father came in, and then I should run 
out to play. 

When she saw Father leave the barn she said, ‘‘Go, 
now.”’ 

I went to the garden. At first I could not think why it 
looked different from what I remembered, until I thought 
of onion-smell, and saw there were no onion rows. Their 
place was empty. Other things were gone. Mother had 
gathered them, I supposed, when she saw it was going to 
hail. But when I asked her she was provoked with me, 
and said I could see for myself that the hail took them. 

At the supper table Mother told us how hailstones had 
piled up around the door. She had scooped up pailfuls 
to cool the milk tank; some stones were great, irregular 
lumps of ice, like glass; larger than she could put in a 
quart measure. Bits of ice still floated in the tank, and a 
thin line of hailstones lay on the north side of the barn. 
The hired man had stayed in the barn during the storm. 
He had seen it coming, he said, and got under cover just 
in time. The men who were waiting to help cut grain had 
gone, for the day, and were not yet home. We talked of 
nothing but the hail. 

It was not until I was in bed that I thought of my 
mocking birds. I got up, to tell Mother I would look at 
them. She said they were asleep, and it would be better 
not to disturb them until morning. 

In the morning I went early to feed them, but the cage 
wasn’t where it usually hung. I asked Mother where my 
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birds were. She dried her hands —she was washing 
dishes — and took me on her lap. She said, ‘‘I have 
something to tell you.’’ As soon as Father and I had left 
for town, Teressa had bathed my birds and hung them on 
the porch to dry. She had not meant to forget them, but 
did; and after the hail storm one of them was dead. 

‘‘T kept it for you,’’ Mother said. ‘‘I put it in a little 
box, so you could bury it some place where you will know 
where it is.’’ 

I asked her why she didn’t put it in the stove. Father 
burned things that died, in the stove. 

Mother set me down from her lap and said she sup- 
posed I would want to see the little bird I had cared for 
so much; or she would certainly have disposed of it. 

Mother had something else to ask me that I needn’t 
answer right away: she wanted me to let the other bird 
go. It would be lonely without its mate, and with winter 
coming on I would have no grasshoppers to feed it. It 
would be happier if I let it free to fly south with the other 
birds. It might remember where it had lived, and come 
back in the Spring to sing for us. It would sit in the 
ailanthus trees and sing. Perhaps it would remember me 
enough so I could feed it. She did not ask me to decide 
right away. I could think over what she asked me to do, 
and let her know when I had made up my mind. 

I was angry at Teressa for bathing my birds. She had 
always wanted to, but couldn’t when I was there to not 
let her. I thought she should have kept herself from do- 
ing it when I was gone. The live bird would make me 
think of the dead one more than of itself, so I told 
Mother she could let it go. I did not see either of them, 
or the cage, after that. 

One day when I was remembering the birds, I asked 
Father if he thought the live one would come back in the 
summer. He thought it very unlikely that the bird would 
survive more than a day or so of freedom. It had had no 
use of its wings, and no experience in providing food for 
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itself. If it did, by instinct, secure food, it would still 
fall easy prey to any enemy. 

I could see that what Father said must be so, and was 
sorry I had kept the mocking birds shut up. He said he 
knew I had kept them caged innocently, and had felt sure 
I would perceive, sometime, that only ignorance or de- 
pravity could take pleasure in depriving any living thing 
of normal development in liberty, or see beauty in what 
was unnatural and confined. 

Father was working on machinery in the barn shed 
while we talked. I went up to the loft. There was no 
new hay there, and the rubbish on the floor was dusty. I 
thought how the hail had beaten around my birds’ cage, 
and how it would have sounded on the barn roof if I had 
been there to listen; and how the wheat must have made 
wisping sounds in the wind. Knowing my mocking birds 
were gone entirely, and that I would never have them 
again, either of them, made me understand why every 
one felt serious about the hail. 





STONE HAVEN 


By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 
I 


HEYDAY 


Pride and envy of the county, 

For, breasting the river, she swooped in the bounty 
Of plain and mountain. 

Warehouse and its quay besides 

Teemed with furs and raw cowhides, 

Grain from the tilled land, zine from the fallow, 
Lumber, herbs, and buffalo-tallow, 

Wild-bee wax and wild-bee honey, 

Western tender for eastern money. 

Boats came steaming up to her landing — 

Boats as trim as new-made vows, 
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Proud for the bright names on their bows, 
Morning Star, Saluda, Watoosa, Spread Eagle — 
Nosing up the channel like a well-broke beagle, 
Sniffing at the sandbars, shying from snags, 
Jangling their bells, blowing their sirens 

To the echoing bluffs and broad environs. 
Deckhands threw out a weathered hawser 
Which a longshoreman in a rhythmic manner 
Made fast as he whistled O Susannah. 

One bell, two bells, hawser reeking, 

Capstan, planks, and gunnel creaking, 

Slowly the boat came sidling in 

Making the muddy waters spin. 

Men in buckskins, men in homespun, 

Scouts, prospectors, halfbreeds, Mormons, 
Trappers, renegades — worst and best — 
Bound for the Platte and the rumored West, 
Leaned on the rail and talked with the loafers 
Who sunned themselves on the dock like gophers, 
Chewed tobacco and whittled notches 

In willow wands, and spat brown blotches. 
Out of the boat’s hull rolled the frisky . 
Barrels of molasses, barrels of whiskey, 

Kegs of gunpowder; then came ploughs, 
Bear-traps, irons for branding cows, 

Axes, saddles, squirrel-rifles, 

Store-clothes, salt, and such like trifles. 


II 
CHANGE 


Down the riverbank the railroad crept. 

Blasting the ancient bluffs, it leapt 

Gulches and ravished the mountain deeper 

Than ever the lust of the gold-mad gang. 
Hammers gleamed in the sun and rang 

On spikes which clamped the rail to the sleeper, 
Rang the urge of the western border, 

Rang the tocsin of the dying order, 
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Rang the knell of the river-trade, 

The broad-backed réle the river had played. 
Merchants, artisans heard; and all 

Taking Death’s for a larger call, 

Jostled their shops and dwellings back, 
Forsook the river to meet the track, 
Forsook the known for the unknown. 

They did not know, they could not guess 
How time and change and life progress 
Over the ruins of the thing outgrown. 

They didnot know . . . they could not guess .. . 


II 
TODAY 


A tiny station like ten thousand more 
The railroads sow with such a graceless hand 
Along their cindered beds; and twice a score 
Houses which seem to wonder why they stand. 


Shopwindow here and there behind whose glass 
A blue fly breaks the silence with its buzz; 

And where were streets — alternate ruts and grass, 
Vestige of a town which is not, but once was. 


No sound of laboring paddles, no boat’s bell, 
No wisp of smoke above the river-bend, 
No animated talk of buy or sell, 
Intended journey or of journey’s end. 


Only the river keeps its ancient way, 
Shifting its restless channel overnight, 
Now gnawing at the cliffs, now making prey 
Of cornland men had staked out as their right. 


And in the soft fall-weather gathering’birds 
Bound for the southern winter faintly call, 

While yellowed leaves, like scarcely spoken words, 
From sycamore and scrubby oak-trees fall. 











LANDSCAPE BY INNESS 


By Puy.uis B. Morden 


Five poplar trees, behind a weathered farmhouse, 
Fingering an apricot impermanence of sky, 

Pick faint, high music from a valley sunset. 
Fields of ripened grain sway to its rhythm, 

With a rustling as of hidden silken sleeves . 
Grass roots underground must have a meaning, 
And the long fingers of poplar trees. 

Perhaps this thing growing in my heart 

Is meant for more than pain of happiness. 





FORTY BELOW 


By RicHarp WaRNER Borst 


It is a hard day: 

The drifts are stone; 

The wind is a sword; 
The sky is a roof of steel. 


It is a day for the soft to hide from; 

Flowers keep cover; 

Leaves curl within stiffened twigs; 

Furred creatures put their noses in their paws; 
Brooks are silent under the ice. 


But spirit lives on such a day; 

My soul is ready for conquest, 

And pain is joy. 

Out in the gale, 

I run up the crisped knolls 

And challenge the inscrutable zenith. 


I will keep the memory of the power of today 
In my heart 
The year round. 
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A PAIN IN THE SIDE 
By Harotp CroGHaN 


Mr. Wills straightened his tie, and, reaching back, 
pulled his coat down smoothly over his shoulders. He 
went to the door of his room and listened. It was always 
a problem to get away on Saturday afternoons for a little 
walk. Margaret was washing lunch dishes in the kitchen, 
and talking to the baby in a high falsetto. Junior was out 
in the back yard pounding something. He was a great kid 
to be hammering boards. He would probably want to be 
a carpenter. Junior looked like Margaret at her worst. 
And Margaret was looking her worst these days. She 
was getting so fat. Junior was building something. He 
would pound a while and then he would say, ‘‘ Mother, do 
you know what this is?”’ 

Mr. Wills hesitated at the door of his room. Junior 
would want to go with him. Margaret would suggest 
that he wait until after the baby’s nap, then they would 
all go. Mr. Wills didn’t want to take anybody with him. 
He never did. Particularly he wanted to be alone this 
afternoon. He wanted to see the doctor about that pain 
in his‘side. Then, with that off his mind, he wanted un- 
disturbed solitude to think about his trip abroad. 

Mr. Wills stole very quietly through the living room. 
He was on the porch when Margaret called, ‘‘Harry 
dear.’’ She must have heard the door close. Perhaps 
she would think he hadn’t heard her. 

Mr. Wills’s visit to the doctor marked the end of a long 
campaign to get himself a summer in Spain. Here he 
was, the head of the department of Romance Languages 
at Cross College, and he hadn’t been abroad for fifteen 
years. That was about the way he had opened the argu- 
ment. Margaret had said, ‘‘ Yes, you really ought to go.’’ 
But there was the money. How was he to get the money? 
Well, they could save. And they did save. They saved 
enough to pay father’s way to Spain. Margaret had let 
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herself go shabby, downright shabby. And she was get- 
ting so fat and homely too. Dear old Margaret. 

How bored he was with dear old Margaret. 

Now everything was in readiness. He would reserve 
his passage next week. That is, if the trip to the doctor 
came off all right. He hadn’t told Margaret about the 
pain. He was afraid to talk about it. Though it wasn’t 
such a bad pain, and sometimes it wasn’t there at all. It 
was on his right side. He seemed to remember that was 
a bad side for pains. Appendicitis, wasn’t it? He kept 
assuring himself that nothing like that would happen to 
him now. 

However unkind one’s destiny, it never landed its 
blows so intelligently. 

But the pain was there. He would let the smart young 
doctor in the Trust and Savings Building examine him. 
He had heard Margaret say that he was good. That 
would end the worry. There was no need of going to 
Spain preoccupied with a pain that a doctor could ex- 
plain away in five minutes. 

And so Mr. Wills walked slowly up St. Aubin Street 
trying to lay the ghost of a pain in his side. He didn’t 
want any ghosts making the trip with him. There would 
be plenty of ghosts coming back. 

He fell to dreaming about the winter he had spent in 
the south of Spain, in Jerez de la Frontera. Musical 
name. They made wine there. Wine! Boy! He 
straightened out his face. There was Mrs. Hobson. She 
was wondering what he was grinning to himself about. 
You’d be surprised, old lady, if you knew what I was 
thinking about. I’m a whited sepulchre. Red wine and 
fair women. There was a verse for a poem. A summer 
was a short while to develop anything very interesting. 
And he was getting a little old; still they spoke of forty 
as the prime. 

He would a lot rather not be so prime. 

A sharp pain caught him, cut him, left him trembling 
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and frightened. That hurt. There was something the 
matter. Sure as God there was. That hurt terribly. 

The little creature who sat behind his eyes and directed 
the body with which it must die, the little creature who 
was himself, began dancing about frantically. He might 
die. 

Harry Wills, of whom people had predicted such flat- 
tering things, had become a teacher in a third-rate col- 
lege, had married, and had died of appendicitis. Leaving 
issue. 

Little men lived meanly and died with horrible reluc- 
tance, fighting, choking. But they died. Unthinkable 
tragedy repeated a million million times. So he would 
die. He sighed. It didn’t hurt so bad now. 

He wished he might smoke. He didn’t dare to smoke 
a cigarette in the street. There is Professor Laske. 
‘How are you, Professor Laske?’’ You look like a 
horse. I wonder if you’ve got a pain anywhere. Mr. 
Wills climbed the stairs of the bank building. 

He sat for a long time looking at the picture of a naked 
boy in a medical journal, a boy with scabs on his stomach. 

‘<The Doctor will see you, Professor Wills.”’ 

II 

Junior laid down his hammer and went into the 
kitchen. He was a friendly soul, and he felt an urge to 
tell Mother more in detail of the aeroplane that he was 
building. Mother was sitting at the kitchen table holding 
Sister. ‘‘Mother, why are you looking that way? You 
look bad. Where is dad?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know, honey. He went out a few minutes 
ago. He didn’t say where he was going.’’ 

‘‘T am building an aeroplane with a seat in it. Maybe 
it will fly if I build it right. Maybe it will.’’ 

Margaret studied her first born. It was a pity that he 
didn’t resemble his father. Looks count so much for a 
poor boy. 

‘‘Tt might fly, Mother. I hope it does. I kind of think 
it will.’’ 
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‘‘You didn’t tell me anything about school last night. 
Are you getting along all right with Miss Bushman?’’ 

‘‘She explains things. What is the word you say, 
Mother? — she explains things very patient. You know 
Miss Bumgartner I had last year. She said to me at re- 
cess yesterday I was growing to be a big boy.’’ 

‘You are a big boy. Go out and play like mother’s 
big, good boy.’’ 

Junior never had much luck keeping a conversation go- 
ing. He went out and took up again his construction 
work like mother’s big, good boy. Margaret got the baby 
ready for its nap. 


III 


And the doctor examined Mr. Wills. Mr. Wills lay on 
a table and said ‘‘Ouch!’’ at intervals. He was naked to 
the hips and there was a wad of underwear under him. 
‘‘T look kind of lewd,’’ he said to himself. He watched 
the doctor’s face. It was a dark, shiny, very grave face. 
Very grave. But a person couldn’t judge anything by a 
doctor’s gravity. They were great play actors, doctors. 
‘“‘That will do. You may get up.’’ Mr. Wills got his 
underwear in place and his shirt on. His fingers were 
trembling so that it was hard to get the shirt buttoned. 
The doctor sat scratching something on a pad. He 
pointed to a chair. Mr. Wills sat down. He could hear 
his heart hitting his chest — great resounding thumps 
that made him quiver in the chair. 

‘*T tell you, Mr. Wills, — ’’ he coughed. God, the fel- 
low looked like a hangman! 

‘You seem perfectly well.’’ Perfectly well. Oh, my 
God, perfectly well! Thank God. I mean it. Thank 
you, God. Thank you, God. 

‘‘That is good news. Naturally. That pain I told you 
about?’’ 

‘‘Subjective. Forget it. Professor Wills, did your 
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wife know you were consulting me? I examined her 
some time ago.’’ 

‘6Veag?”? 

‘‘She needs an operation badly. For some reason she 
wants it postponed. I feel it my duty to tell you.’’ 

‘‘She seems to be gaining weight.’’ 

‘‘Hxactly.’’ The doctor was opening the door for him. 
‘‘Good day, sir.’’ 

Margaret needed an operation. She was endangering 
her very life so that he would not be disappointed. Mar- 
garet was a saint. She was a saint. Yes, sir. She was 
a saint. 

The little creature who lived behind his eyes said quite 
distinctly, ‘‘Why the hell did you have to go to that par- 
ticular doctor?’’ 





THREE POEMS 


By Marte Giucurist 
AN ENDING 


I had rather have an ending, 
(Since ending must be 

To our loving) in autumn — 

As a great colored tree 

When glories drift from it 

Into earth blending 

Until, root to summit, 

At last are revealed 

The grace, the branched strength, 
The purpose that healed 

The joined leaf away 

From the live bough at length. 
And the rooted power, O my lover, 
Deep in the loam, 

That over and over 

Calls beauty home. 
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MARIE GILCHRIST 


THE LONG DREAM 


Here is proof the long dream is over: 
Reaped fields bare in the afternoon sun, 
No song of the farm girl calling her lover, 
Summer’s toil and summer are done. 
No bird speaks from blossoming clover ; 
The hay’s in the mow, and field mice run 
To hiding under the earth’s brown cover; 
Summer’s toil and summer are done. 
Close to the barn the pigeons hover 
Knowing the sound of the farmer’s gun, 
For the harvester’s once more a rover. 
And what was lost and what was won 
Buried in the tons of clover 
And bins of grain still warin with sun. 
Here is proof the long dream is over: 
Summer’s toil and summer are done. 


A QUESTION OF BEAUTY 


I value ugliness. I want that sight 
Which penetrates to the essential truth 
Through swamp and forest horrid and uncouth, 
As tigers’ kindling eyes burn through the night. 
I cannot find disloyalty in seeing 
Unloveliness in those whom I hold dear; 
To me it is a way of coming near — 
The only possible intimacy of being. 


But what I take for granted, is not so 

To those sure minds that balk at imperfection: 
The gayety, the mirth in the discovery 
Of kinship in our frailties; how loverly 

Can be the sight that reads with clear affection 
Poor secrets it is beautiful to know. 











A CHICAGO IDYLL 


By Harry Hartwick 


After supper, Lil began washing the dishes, while 
Benny got up from the kitchen table and went into the 
other room. He dragged a chair over to the window of 
their apartment that overlooked the street, and sat there 
in the darkness, smoking a cigarette and looking out *1 
the rain. He could see the street lights twitching 
blurredly through the downpour all along Chicago Ave- 
nue; and the faint booming of a steamer’s whistle 
crawled rumblingly from the Lake, flattened with dis- 
tance and the steady roaring of the rain. 

As he sat there, he tried to subdue himself to the 
thought of another long dreary evening; until, somewhat 
prepared by the blunt dreariness of the whole past week, 
he had partially succeeded; and then about seven o’clock 
Fred Swartzlander and his wife unexpectedly came 
around to the rooms. No one, of course, had known that 
they were coming, and when they knocked on the hall 
door of the apartment, Benny was too startled for a mo- 
ment to remember how consoling the presence of visitors 
would be to him. He was still more surprised when he 
jerked open the door and found Fred and Anna standing 
there. 

‘‘Well, you’re a swell pair!’’ he exclaimed, stepping 
‘back. ‘‘I thought you’d died or something!”’ 

But Fred walked into the room without replying, a 
sly grin on his face, and Anna smiled too. As she 
came in, she turned to Benny and confided sagely, ‘‘ You 
always have to have time for the ‘new’ to wear off,”’ 
while Fred nodded affirmatively, and pretended to look 
very superior. Then, before taking off his coat, he be- 
gan to deliver an elaborate and enthusiastic recital of 
how astounded he and Anna had been to hear of Benny’s 
getting married while they were out of town, visiting 
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Anna’s folks up in Milwaukee; and how after returning 
they had put off dropping around because they had only 
met Lil once or twice and didn’t know her very well. 
Throughout the speech Anna listened carefully, add- 
ing, when Fred had finished, that they had also spent 
a couple of days trying to find the address. But Benny 
laughed at them, and helped them off with their soggy 
coats. 

‘*You’re just trying to throw me down, now that I’m 
an old married man. And here I am without a decent 
evening since the last time I saw you.’’ But though 
by breaking off to produce from his vest pocket a pair of 
wedding cigars he had been saving for Fred, Benny 
partly concealed this last confession; Fred winked at 
Anna, and they both laughed. 

‘Hey, come on in and get acquainted,’’ Benny inter- 
jected, waving them in, and feeling brightened up by their 
presence; a sort of vivacity seemed to have tiptoed into 
the apartment with them. When they walked into the 
kitchen, Lil was just finishing with the dishes; as she 
caught sight of the visitors, she looked anxiously towards 
Benny, who lighting a cigarette casually and taking a 
preliminary puff or two indicated Fred and Anna. 

‘You know these folks, Lil. Fred and Anna that I 
introduced you to once.’? And then taking the cigarette 
from his mouth and grinning, he added, pointedly, 
‘“‘They’re all right in their way, but they don’t weigh 
enough.’’ 

At this familiar description, Fred and Anna beamed. 
They were reflecting that Benny certainly was a card, 
the same old Benny, and that a little thing like getting 
married hadn’t changed him a bit. When he looked 
away, they eyed him proudly, and shook their heads in a 
friendly way at Lil, as if to say, ‘‘ You don’t want to mind 
him. He’s always like this.’’ But while they went on 
beaming, Lil looked at them quizzically, and then edged 
over and stood by Benny. As she retreated, they no- 
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ticed that she acted bashful and wiped her hands on her 
apron, a little uncertainly. 

‘How do you do?’’ 

Fred and Anna smiled harder at her. ‘‘We thought 
we’d just wait a week or so before we busted in on you,’’ 
explained Fred. 

Lil stared down at her hands and then at Benny, and 
instantly it became easy to see that she was crazy about 
him. She watched him unremittingly to see what he was 
going to do, and to this fact Fred called Anna’s attention 
with an arch wink. 

‘‘Well, Ladies and Gentlemen,’’ began Benny, ‘‘what 
do you say we play a few hands of rammy?’’ He madea 
dignified bow, flourishing a hand toward the kitchen 
table; and Lil stood closer to him, looking proud and 
happy. 

‘‘That’s jake with me,’’ Fred agreed, taking out, exam- 
ining, and then lighting one of the cigars Benny had 
given him. ‘‘But we ought to go home early, you know.’’ 
When he winked again at Anna, Benny stared at him a 
moment and then shook his head and laughed. 

‘‘Boy, you sure have that on the brain,’’ he protested, 
but hurried into the other room to get the cards. While 
he was gone, they pushed up chairs to the kitchen table 
and sat down; and in a moment Benny reappeared, shuf- 
fling the cards as he came, and slipping into his place at 
the table. “‘It won’t hurt you to play in the kitchen,’’ he 
said. ‘‘So far, this is the only table we have.”’ 

But Fred interrupted him. ‘‘Listen, don’t let that 
worry you. We’re used to it.’’ And Anna shook her 
head quickly and earnestly. 

‘‘T should say not. Not us.’’ She glanced at Lil to let 
her know that it was perfectly all right, that they weren’t 
like guests, and that Benny and they were old friends. 
But Lil, with shining eyes, was watching Benny do tricks 
with the cards. 

‘‘Ladies and what came in with you,’’ Benny was in- 
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toning in a loud voice, rapping the deck on the table as he 
finished shuffling, ‘‘I will now show you how to win a 
game of rummy.’’ Meeting their smiles, he waved the 
cards and dealt them around defiantly. 

‘‘Rummy as she is played,’’ echoed Fred, as they 
picked up their cards and started to play; and then after 
the game was fairly well started, ‘‘ Well, how’s the bar- 
bering business?’’ Before replying, Benny tipped back 
his chair and studied his cards, taking his time. 

‘The same old grind. It’s getting to be a gag.’’ 

‘« Any new fellows at the shop?”’ 

‘‘One’s all. He came in yesterday.’’ 

‘“What happened to the other fellow?’’ 

‘“You mean the one that left?’’ Fred nodded. ‘‘Noth- 
ing, I guess. He just got tired of wool-chopping.”’ 

‘“Wool-chopping,’’ broke in Anna. ‘‘Is that what you 
call it?’’ 

Fred chuckled. ‘‘That’s a good one. I have to hand 
it to you all right.’’ And though Benny tried to pass it 
off, he nevertheless looked proud. Putting down his 
cards, he pretended to bow to an audience. 

‘*Tt’s just a gift, boys. That’s all. Just a gift.’’ 

All this time, Lil sat with her eyes glued on him, while 
Anna watched her amusedly. ‘‘I don’t see how you can 
stand to live with him, Lil,’’ she observed, at last. ‘‘I’d 
think he’d drive you into hysterics or something.”’ 

Confused, Lil looked quickly at Anna, and then down 
at her cards. Her face got red. ‘‘He makes me laugh all 
the time,’’ she murmured, and her face got redder. Anna 
laughed. 

‘*Boys, I’ll just have to break down and confess that 
I’m good,’’ exclaimed Benny, when Anna laughed, and he 
stood up and made a deep bow. 

Fred and Anna applauded. And then for a while all 
played on in silence, while the soft swishing of the rain 
on the windows floated through the room. But presently 
Fred interrupted again. 
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‘*What’s the fellow going to do that quit?’’ 

Benny aroused himself at the question, and tilting his 
chair back, lit another cigarette. ‘‘This fellow that 
quit,’’ he went on, ‘‘has a big deal in mind that looks 
pretty good.’’ He interrupted himself to throw three 
kings down on the table in front of him, pausing confi- 
dently before continuing. 

‘*What is it?’’ prompted Fred. 

Benny relaxed, shrugged his shoulders, and resumed 
the study of his cards again. ‘‘Never mind. I have my 
eye on it all right. And if it looks like big money, I may 
take a shot at it. At present, I’m just holding back, but 
I have my eye on it. Don’t worry about that.’’ 

“Tf it’s bootlegging,’’ Fred offered, ‘‘I’ll go in with 
you.”’ 

‘‘Nothing doing,’’ said Benny hurriedly, and Fred 
started to laugh. 

‘““Why not? What’s the matter with me?”’ 

‘‘There’s nothing the matter with you. You’d drink 
up the profits is all.’’ 

Anna nodded assertively. ‘‘You’re sure right about 
that. He’d drink up all you could make.’’ But Benny 
corrected her, with a sly glance. 

‘‘No, he doesn’t drink it. He just opens up his shoul- 
der and pours it in.’’ 

Fred and Anna laughed again, while Lil looked proud, 
but a little puzzled. Anna, noticing her uncertainty, 
nodded to Fred, still laughing: ‘‘Lil doesn’t believe you 
drink.’’ 

‘She doesn’t know me. That’s what’s the matter,’’ 
Fred replied, and after that they played in silence a 
while. 

‘‘T was in at the shop today,’’ said Fred, finally; and 
Benny glanced up quickly. 

‘How come?”’ 

“‘T thought I’d let you know we were coming over 
tonight. ’’ 
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‘‘What time was that?’’ 

‘‘Oh, it must have been about eleven thirty. Not later 
than twelve. I’d say nearer eleven thirty.’’ 

At this, Benny stopped and looked thoughtful. 

‘*Let’s see. Where was I at twelve?’’ 

‘They said you’d stepped out. So I just said to my- 
self, ‘He must’ve gone out to lunch.’ ”’ 

‘‘T went out early this noon. That’s the way it was.”’ 

‘‘That must’ve been what was the matter, I suppose,’’ 
affirmed Fred, lapsing into silence, but still watching 
Benny. After a moment he winked slyly across at Lil. 
Benny saw him and laughed. 

‘Now what’s the matter with you?’’ he demanded. 

Fred began chuckling quietly, and then stopped and 
shook his head at Benny. ‘‘Why, there’s nothing the 
matter with me,’’ he protested. ‘‘Nothing the matter, 
except some woman came in looking for you about a 
dozen times while I was there.’’ 

An abrupt hollowness flowed into Benny’s laugh and 
he glanced at Fred with sudden alertness. ‘‘In where?’’ 

‘‘TIn the shop. Where do you think I was?’’ 

‘‘Oh.’’ He was silent. 

Fred watched him a moment and then winked mali- 
ciously at Anna and Lil, and went on. ‘‘It was a short 
woman with a sloppy black hat. Fat, with big feet. She 
looked mad as the devil when she went out, but she didn’t 
say anything.’’ He smiled in a strained way. 

Benny watched him closely while he was speaking, and 
then frowned and looked down at his cards. He flipped a 
six of diamonds carelessly upon the pile in the center of 
the table, still frowning. 

‘‘Ts that all you know about me? Can’t you think up 
something else? Don’t you know any more good jokes?’’ 

‘Why get mad at me?”’ grinned Fred, winking again 
at Lil. ‘‘I can’t help it because the women chase you 
around.’’ 
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Benny was silent for a moment; but he still looked a 
little glum. ‘‘ Well, I can’t help it either,’’ he grumbled 
finally, and as if this were a signal, Fred and Anna burst 
out laughing together. Even Benny laughed a little, 
while Fred wagged his head at him despairingly and 
said, 

‘‘That’s a good one. You sure have a hard time, I 
bet.”’ 

‘‘That’s right. I have to beat them off with a club,”’ 
assented Benny, suddenly laughing again. He winked at 
Fred, and Fred winked back, still shaking his head and 
grinning, but obviously relieved. 

‘‘Well, how about cutting out the monkey business,”’ 
interrupted Anna sternly. ‘‘Let’s play a little cards for 
a change.’’ For several moments she had been watching 
Lil. And Lil was looking at Benny in a queer new way. 

‘‘All right,’? retorted Benny lightly, turning to Anna 
and slapping down two jacks and the joker. ‘‘I guess 
that’ll hold you for a while.’’ Anna looked surprised. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be a nickel cigar. Say, I thought you were 
just kidding about having them.”’ 

‘‘That doesn’t look like kidding, does it?’’ Benny 
mocked, putting his cards down and lighting a cigarette. 

‘‘T’ll say it doesn’t.’’ 

He smiled indulgently. ‘‘I had your hand doped out 
right from the beginning,’’ he said, and Lil looked proud 
again. She peeked up shyly at Anna, sitting across the 
table. 

‘‘T never can beat him. He beats me every time.’’ As 
she whispered this, she glanced quickly at Benny, excited, 
a little hopefully. But he didn’t see her, and she flushed 
and dropped her gaze hurriedly to her cards. Anna 
laughed, while Benny went on talking, sounding very 
vague and mysterious. 

‘‘T’ve studied the game scientifically. There’s a science 
to it.’’ 
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‘*T know I don’t play worth thirty cents,’’ said Anna, 
but Benny looked at her reprovingly; his voice seemed 
superior but kind. , 

‘*What’s the matter with you? You play all right. 
Wait’ll you get onto the tricks. It takes time. That’s all 
it takes. Just a little time.”’ 

‘*We don’t have time to play much,’’ Fred interrupted 
to explain. ‘‘We just play for fun — because I guess 
we’re too dumb to learn.’’ He laughed self-abasingly. 
There was a lame silence. 

‘*Well, do we start another game or not?’’ inquired 
Anna. ‘‘We really ought to be moving along.’’ She 
winked at Fred as she finished. 

‘‘That’s right,’? he agreed. ‘‘We ought to be going.”’ 
And they exchanged winks again. 

‘‘Sure. Play another hand. I’m just getting warmed 
up,’’ urged Benny, as if thinking of something else, while 
abstractedly fingering the wiry cards and making them 
spring about in his hands. Then he added, brightening, 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen. I will now demonstrate how 
to win two games straight.’’ Fred and Anna chuckled; 
and Benny, as if he had forgotten what he was musing 
about, began passing around the cards. As he dealt 
swiftly and expertly, Lil leaned back in her chair and 
fastened her eyes on his white hands shuttling back and 
forth over the cards. And Anna, stealing a glance at her, 
saw that her eyes were dreamy and deep. Outside, the 
rain seemed to be letting up, but the wind was rising, 
rattling the windows from time to time. 

But they had scarcely started upon the new game, and 
Fred was brooding his first play, when somebody knocked 
at the hall door. All stopped in surprise and looked at 
one another. Finally Benny motioned to Fred. 

‘“‘You go,’’ he suggested. ‘‘You’re younger than I 
am.’’ Fred grinned agreeably and got up to go. 

‘‘All right. Age before Beauty.’’ 
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Fred disappeared, and then they heard him open the 
hall door, and somebody talking. Lil, Anna noticed, was 
sitting up stiffly and watching the door to the other room. 
Finally Fred strolled back in, winking at Lil as he caught 
her gaze fixed upon him; and Benny, who had been list- 
lessly stroking his cards while Fred was gone, put them 
down and glanced up. To Anna, his face began to seem a 
little flushed. ‘‘Who was it?’’ he asked, not very loud, 
and a trifle hoarsely. 

‘*Who was it?’’ echoed Fred, turning towards him 
sharply. His face had suddenly paled, while his voice 
sounded loud and funny. ‘‘It’s a woman to see you. 
That’s all I know about it.’’ And he sat down abruptly, 
picked up his cards, and began looking at them. Nobody 
moved or made a sound, but after a long moment, Benny 
arose hesitantly and moved toward the other room. His 
face began to get red and sweaty, and he laughed awk- 
wardly. But before he reached the door, he halted and 
looked back. 

‘‘T bet two bits you’re just trying to be funny,’’ he 
snapped to Fred. Fred went on staring at his cards. 
‘*You can’t fool me,’’ insisted Benny again, but his hands 
were trembling. Across the table, Lil was sitting up rig- 
idly, her eyes wide and staring at Benny’s hands. Anna 
watched her. 

Fred didn’t glance up. He looked sick and white. 

‘‘Now I know you’re just kidding,’’ concluded Benny, 
laughing; but he didn’t go, and his laugh was sharp and 
nervous. He waited, but still Fred didn’t look up. 

Suddenly on the other side of the table Lil made a little 
movement, and Benny shifted his glance swiftly toward 
her. Then he spun about, and without another word, 
stepped into the other room. For a moment, they heard 
the sound of mumbling voices, and then the hall door 
slammed. But Benny didn’t come back in; and Fred, 
without looking at Lil, said, ‘‘I wonder if he went out?’’ 
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At his words, a white tenseness tightened over Lil’s 
face, and Anna, watching her closely, noticed the expres- 
sion and laughed embarrassedly ; then stopped, with some 
confused intention of leaning over and whispering, ‘‘ You 
better watch that man of yours, Lil. He’s quite a boy 
with the women.’’ But as she leaned over, Fred glanced 
at her warningly, and she drew back in silence. Lil, 
staring at the door to the other room, seemed to be pay- 
ing no attention to them. In a moment, they saw her 
make a movement as if to get up from the table. 

Just then, however, they heard Benny coming back. 

‘‘Coming,’’ he called from the other room. 

He came back in, slipped into his place at the table, 
lit a cigarette, snatched up the cards, and began dealing 
them around as if nothing had happened; Anna started 
nervously to laugh again, but stopped herself, and there 
was a pained silence. 

‘‘What were you standing in there for?’’ said Lil 
quietly. 

Instantly a stricken suspension of movement circled 
the table. Fred and Anna stole uneasy glances at Lil; 
and Benny slowly stopped dealing. For a moment after 
he had paused, he studied the cards in his hands, without 
looking up. 

‘‘T was watching the rain out the window,’’ he replied 
softly. As he spoke, his voice became surprisingly low 
and patient, almost kind. And Anna had an amused but 
awkward feeling that perhaps the next instant he would 
sway over and gather Lil’s stiff little body into his arms 
and kiss her consolingly. It was awkward to sit there 
and watch him; for somehow it now began to seem to both 
Fred and Anna that they no longer had any business be- 
ing there. 

Lil listened in silence while Benny was speaking; her 
eyes looking straight out in front of her, as if she had 
forgotten the others in the room. 
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Without talking, they played on. Through the walls of 
the room, the sound of the wind looping about the build- 
ing came to them, but the rain seemed to have passed 
over. Then suddenly, while they were unconsciously 
listening to the silence and playing mechanically, Anna 
snatched up a deuce of hearts that Fred had discarded, 
and laughing a little hurriedly, spread all her cards out 
on the table, as if anxious to have it over. Fred craned 
his neck to look at her play, throwing down his own cards 
without bothering to count them. 

‘‘That puts me out,’’ he said, without looking away 
from Anna. ‘‘Come on. We better start for home be- 
fore it gets to raining again.’’ 

‘‘T guess that’s right,’’? Anna returned at once. She 
raked her chair back from the table, and turned ner- 
vously to smile at Benny and Lil. ‘‘ We better go, I think, 
before it gets too bad.’’ 

For an instant, Benny looked as if he might protest, 
and then he got up to go with them to the door. But Lil 
didn’t move an inch, or say a word; she sat there in her 
chair at the table as the others walked out of the room, 
her face white and staring under the light from the chan- 
delier above. 

While Fred and Anna were putting on their coats in 
the other room, Benny laughed, a trifle noisily. 

‘*Tt’s too bad it had to rain like this.’ 

‘*Yes, it makes it bad underfoot,’’ acknowledged Fred, 
struggling into his coat, and averting his eyes as he did 
So. 

‘¢You’ll have to come back sometime when you can stay 
longer,’’ Benny pursued, laughing again and standing 
back from the door as they hurried out. 

‘Sure. You folks come up to see us.”’ 

‘We will. You folks come back.”’ 


When they came out upon the street, it was dark; a 
thin rain sprinkled over the walk, and the wind was 
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thrashing around up in the tops of the bushy trees. Fred 
took out the other cigar Benny had given him, and then, 
after a pause, put it back again and took out a cigarette, 
stopping to shelter the red flame of the match behind his 
cupped hands. 

‘“Tt’s too bad,’’ said Anna gloomily, stopping too and 
waiting for him. She felt depressed, and suddenly very 
tender toward Fred, though she couldn’t say why. Fred 
scratched another match and shook his head hopelessly. 

‘‘Tt makes me sick to think of it,’’ he mumbled. 

‘‘How did it happen, Fred?’’ 

Fred puffed a moment to get the cigarette going well, 
while Anna waited. At last he was satisfied. He flipped 
the burning match into the darkness, and they walked on, 
talking in low tones as they went. 





HUNTER’S MOON 
By Mavp E. UscHotp 


Moon-silvered river, be mighty to swallow the blood that 
flows from the marshes — 

Blood from the millions of honeycombed bodies that fall 
to the thunder of guns. 

Drink till the suave and impassive ripples swell ruddily 
on your deep bosom, 

Unhollowed by pressure of warm feathered bodies where 
water incarnadined runs. 


Moon of the marshes, be cold to the piteous cries of 
wounded and dying — 

Bodies whose shot-shattered flesh and red jagged bones 
will discover no nest 

Till the waves tugging at them to cruelly woo them will 
conquer their crying, 

And waters close over their eyelids, giving them rest. 





THE SKETCH BOOK 


THE WEDDING GIFT 


By Ruta NEwTon 


Miss Frantzen was sitting in front of her dressing 
table when she heard Miss Crofoot come into the hallway 
on the floor below. The door opened and closed quickly 
in the stillness of the approaching dusk. Miss Frantzen 
continued running the comb through the long, sleek 
strands of her light brown hair. Quickly she combed, 
ending each movement with a slight outward twist of her 
hand. She looked at her reflection in the mirror with 
timid admiration, thinking that her hair did have a nice 
glint in it, and in spite of everything, she was glad she 
had never cut it, because hair was woman’s crowning 
glory! She did it up smoothly, putting each pin care- 
fully into place. 

Below she could hear Digie’s voice exclaiming about 
something. The goblets and the sherbet glasses. She 
hurried with the last touches to her hair, so that she 
could go below and help with the unpacking of them. 
They were so pretty and gleaming! She could scarcely 
wait until they were all washed and sitting in a row with 
the light glinting through them. She and Digie would 
wash them. That was to be their special privilege. 
Hadn’t they picked them out? Of course, everyone had 
given some money for them, but she and Digie had done 
the actual selecting. And it had taken a great deal of 
careful thought. 

For it was no ordinary thing they were to get for Billy 
— Billy so gay and debonair! Why, it was he who had 
first called Miss Crofoot ‘‘Digie.’’ No one else would 
have dared. She remembered that sometimes he had 
even shortened her own name to ‘‘Frantzie,’’ and she 
wished that the others had picked that up, too, as they 
had Miss Crofoot’s nickname. 
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It had been fun picking out the present. That morning 
she had wakened with a peculiar little tingle down her 
backbone, and for a moment she couldn’t remember why 
it was. And then, all at once, she had known. Today was 
the day they were to buy Billy’s wedding present. All 
morning she had thought of it, while she was teaching 
her little fifth graders. At noon she had met Digie, who 
taught in the high school, and together they had gone 
down to Braden’s to select the gift. It had been a real 
adventure. To be able to spend such a lot of money all at 
once for those gleaming things! 

She remembered the tall thin water glasses she had 
once bought her mother for Christmas, knowing all the 
time she should have purchased stockings for her small 
sisters and brothers, and other serviceable things for the 
family. But that would have been no present at all, but 
only continuing what she did all the year around. The 
glasses had remained up on the top shelf of the cupboard, 
unused. 

Now, Digie had brought their present home on her way 
from school, since Braden’s did not deliver in the after- 
noons. They were to have such a lovely time washing 
and drying them, and taking them over to Billy’s apart- 
ment. 

She put the last pin in her hair, and hurried down the 
stairway. Digie was pulling wrapping paper and excel- 
sior out of a box on the table and had already set two or 
three of the long-stemmed graceful goblets out. 

‘“‘Oh, Digie!’’ Miss Frantzen cried. ‘‘Oh, let me 
help!’’ She began pulling the paper out of the smaller 
box and setting out the sherbet glasses. The sheen of the 
glass was obscured a little by the dust from the packing 
material. In her eagerness she could imagine the clean 
suds foaming up about them. 

‘‘EKiverybody ought to like them,”’’ she said holding one 
up to the light. 
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‘‘Well, I should say!’’ Miss Crofoot agreed energet- 
ically. ‘‘They cost enough anyway. I think they’re very 
pretty.’’ 

Again they heard the outside door open and close. 

‘‘That must be Mr. Hansen,’’ Digie said. 

‘‘T’ll call him in to see them,’’ Miss Frantzen said. 
‘‘No, we’d better wash them first,’’ she added hastily. 

‘¢Yes, I think so, too,’’ Miss Crofoot agreed matter-of- 
factly, and they continued unwrapping the glasses, as 
they could hear Mr. Hansen’s heavy footsteps above 
them, going on down the hall to his room at the far end. 
Miss Frantzen thought that even Mr. Hansen’s stolid 
middle-aged composure should be moved at the beauty of 
the gift they had chosen. She imagined how much fun it 
would be to have the goblets and sherbet glasses all on 
the buffet when the boarders came in to dinner. She 
could hear the exclamations, as she and Miss Crofoot 
smiled at them, telling them just how much they cost, and 
what they hadn’t bought after all, and what Mr. Braden 
said about them and everything. 

Now they were all unpacked, and Miss Crofoot brought 
a large tray from behind the buffet and they set them on 
it. Digie carried the tray, and Miss Frantzen followed 
with the two that could not be set upon it. 

In the kitchen Mrs. Hallen was stirring something in a 
kettle over the hot range, and she looked up cheerfully as 
they came in. ‘‘ Well, here you are cluttering up every- 
thing again!’’ she cried, and the two stopped. 

‘‘Oh, Mamma!’’ Miss Crofoot pleaded. ‘‘We won’t be 
much in the way.’’ 

(‘‘Mamma’’— that was Billy’s name for her, Miss 
Frantzen thought quickly. Billy had named them all.) 

‘‘Oh, come in— you can’t clutter up anything much 
worse than it is!’’ Mrs. Hallen laughed goodnaturedly. 
She treated all her boarders like children, and they 
treated her like an indulgent mother. 
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Miss Crofoot set the tray down on the drainboard, and 
stooped down to pull the dishpan from its place under the 
sink. Miss Frantzen felt a little twinge of impatience go 
over her. She had imagined herself washing them. 

‘‘Oh, Digie,’’ she began, but stopped uncertainly, and 
Miss Crofoot, who had just then turned the hot water in 
the pan, did not hear her. After all, she thought, it would 
be nice to dry them. She would go get a lovely fresh 
dish-towel. And they were beautiful. She held each one 
up to the light after she had dried it, and turned it a little 
to catch the sparkle. Lovely, lovely things! She was 
glad they were giving something gleaming to Billy. Be- 
cause Billy had made all their lives sparkle. His teasing 
and his energy had brought an unexpected romance to 
living. 

‘*Well, it won’t be long now,’’ Mrs. Hallen broke into 
her thoughts. ‘‘Billy’ll be getting married in about an 
hour or so, won’t he?’’ She smiled a little ruminatively. 

‘“Well, I, for one,’’ said Miss Crofoot, ‘‘wouldn’t want 
to get married on a Friday night, and come back to work 
on Monday!’’ Miss Frantzen said nothing. She was 
thinking of Billy, and that girl in Huntington — she’d 
only seen her once. She remembered how gaily they had 
teased Billy about her. But he had not minded. He liked 
it. He told them all about her. They called it ‘‘raving’’ 
about her. But Miss Frantzen had liked that, too. 

‘‘And that girl certainly did have him going!’’ Digie 
added, laughing a little. ‘‘She could just twist him 
around her little finger.’’ 

‘‘She looked like an awfully pretty girl,’’ Miss Frant- 
zen said a little timidly. She had thought her pretty. 
She had wondered how she made her black hair curl so 
intriguingly around her face. Miss Crofoot had thought 
she used too much rouge, but Miss Frantzen had admired 
it silently. 

‘‘Pretty, yes,’? Miss Crofoot agreed. ‘‘But I’ll war- 
rant she hasn’t much when it comes down to brains.’’ 
She swished the water around energetically. 
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‘“Well, Billy doesn’t want brains.’’ Mrs. Hallen 
laughed. 

‘‘Oh, I guess not,’’ Miss Crofoot agreed. She had fin- 
ished with the last glass and she emptied the water out of 
the pan. Miss Frantzen had the glasses all set neatly in 
two rows, and they looked at them approvingly. Mrs. 
Hallen, too, came over. 

‘‘They certainly are right pretty,’’ she said. 

Then they took them and set them two by two on the 
buffet in the dining room. This was the best place of 
display. 

By this time Mrs. Hallen had completed setting the 
table, and the steaming food had been brought in. Mrs. 
McCreadie was the first to enter. 

‘‘Oh, beautiful!’’ she cried, running up and taking one 
to look at. ‘‘You certainly made a lovely choice!’’ 

Miss Frantzen almost wished that she wouldn’t touch 
them — these clean and gleaming things were not for 
human touch. Mrs. McCreadie’s effusiveness seemed to 
cloud them over. 

Mr. Hansen gave a short ‘‘Very pretty!’’ when he ar- 
rived to take his place behind his chair in his usual sol- 
emn manner. Mr. Lansing, a mild, meek-looking man 
who clerked in the drug store, gave them due praise, and 
then turned to Mr. Hansen to ask him what he thought of 
the latest senatorial escapade. Miss Frantzen tried to 
keep her thoughts from him. 

The other boarder, Miss Johnson, was enthusiastic, but 
vague. 

While they ate, Miss Frantzen could not keep her eyes 
from the sparkle on the buffet. Lovely things, she 
thought over and over to herself. The light caught and 
re-caught in them, a thousand entangled rainbows. In 
spite of Mrs. Hallen’s delicious mashed potatoes and 
chicken gravy, she was anxious for the meal to end so 
that she could help Digie take them over to the little 
apartment which Billy had taken for his bride. 
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It was quite dark as they set out along the street with 
the two boxes securely under their arms. In her hand 
Miss Frantzen carried a dainty lace table cover, which 
Mrs. Hallen had lent them to serve as a spread under the 
glasses. 

‘‘My, it is a dark night,’’ Miss Crofoot said, as they 
walked along, their heels clicking on the cement of the 
sidewalk. ‘‘Watch out, when we come to the crossing up 
here —there’s a bad place. It would be terrible if we 
should stumble.’’ 

‘Oh, it would!’’ Miss Frantzen agreed, and she 
clutched the box more securely than ever, the sound of 
shattering glass tinkling tragically in her ears. 

It was not far to Billy’s apartment, which was merely 
the upstairs of another house made over into a flat. They 
went up and rang the bell and stood blinking in the light 
while Mrs. Nelson opened the door for them. 

‘‘We’ve come over to bring a present for Billy,’’ Miss 
Crofoot explained. ‘‘You won’t mind if we go up and fix 
it for him, will you?’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’? Mrs. Nelson assured them. ‘‘Just go 
right up. I’ve got everything all clean for them, and 
Billy’s aunt from Huntington came over yesterday and 
brought dishes and things.’’ She led the way up the 
stairs, and they waited behind her while she unlocked the 
door and punched on the light. 

Miss Frantzen was a little disappointed when Mrs. 
Nelson accompanied them in. She had thought of it a 
little as a rite sacred to themselves. 

The living room was small and somewhat bare, but it 
had a new, although cheap rug on the floor and nice, al- 
though rather worn furniture. Miss Frantzen hoped that 
they would have some cheerful pictures to put up. She 
thought of her own room at home, with its cheerful blue 
of the Maxfield Parrish. 

‘‘T suppose you’ll want to put them out in the kitch- 
en?’’ Mrs. Nelson suggested. 
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‘‘Oh, Digie!’’ Miss Frantzen urged. ‘‘Let’s put them 
here on the library table—don’t you think they’ll be 
prettier?’’ She was a little surprised at her own ve- 
hemence. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know —I think they really ought to go 
in the kitchen — ’’ 

‘‘Oh, but don’t you think they’d be so much prettier 
here — ’’ Miss Frantzen urged. 

‘‘T suppose maybe they would,’’ she agreed a little 
reluctantly. 

The little table was bare, and Miss Frantzen deposited 
her box on the couch, and spread out the lace cover over 
the bare surface. They then carefully undid each glass, 
and set it on the lace cover. 

When they had finished they re-arranged the glasses, 
deciding how to put them. ‘‘ Well, I think the sherbet 
glasses should be in front, and the goblets behind,’’ Miss 
Crofoot said, and began fixing them that way before Miss 
Frantzen, still flushed from her previous victory, could 
protest. 

And then there they stood all fixed upon the little white 
table. 

‘‘They’re right pretty,’’ Mrs. Nelson commented ad- 
miringly. ‘‘On that lace cover and all.’’ 

And they were pretty! But somehow they didn’t look 
quite so gleaming here as they had at home, Miss Frant- 
zen thought. They looked a little lonely in this bare, 
clean, uninhabited room. Lonely. And the sparkle 
seemed somehow out of place. But it wouldn’t be out of 
place when Billy was here, she thought. Billy so gay — 
so — Billy —and that pretty girl. Would Billy pick 
them up first — or the girl? 

‘Oh, we’ve forgotten the card,’’ Miss Crofoot cried, 
and she reached in her pocket and pulled out the card 
they had all signed. Then she put it carefully under the 
edge of one goblet. ‘‘There,’’ she said. 

‘‘There,’’ Miss Frantzen repeated silently to herself. 
‘‘There.’? That was the end of their little mission. 
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Their intent was accomplished. All that was left to them 
was to return home. 

She turned quite suddenly and walked toward the door. 
She stepped outside the downstairs door ahead of Miss 
Crofoot and waited in the cool dark while she thanked 
Mrs. Nelson. 

Then they walked down the steps together and along 
the walk to the street. As they turned up the sidewalk 
Miss Frantzen stepped on a jagged piece of gravel 
thrown up on the cement, turning her ankle sharply. 
Quickly Digie caught her arm and steadied her. 

‘‘Careful, Frantzie!’’ she cried, her voice low and pro- 
tecting. It was friendly, and the hand upon her arm was 
friendly, too. 

‘‘Frantzie!’’ the name echoed in Miss Frantzen’s ears. 
Billy’s nickname for her! She held it close to her, as 
they walked down the street together arm in arm. She 
wished she could say something to Miss Crofoot about 
this sudden comradely feeling. The warm night air ca- 
ressed her cheek gently. The two of them walked on in 
silence. Then impulsively, Miss Frantzen turned. 

Their steps slowed, ‘‘Oh, Digie,’’ she said, and 
stopped. 

‘“Yes, Frantzie,’’ the words came slowly, softly, almost 
tenderly. Miss Frantzen turned back, and they walked 
on, their arms linked closely together, the calm evening 
air rustling in friendly peace about them. 


QUARTET 


By Wiuuiam CLosson Emory 


It was a bitterly cold night with the thermometer much 
too close to zero for comfort. The streets and boulevards 
were heavily covered with serrated ruts of ice. The wind 
blew gustily up the avenue where a young couple stood 
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upon the corner waiting for a bus to take them home. It 
buffeted them unmercifully and made them flinch and 
endeavor to shrink still further into their heavy coats. 
Up and down the avenue the autos flashed carrying their 
loads, with loud hums and banging rattles, to their vari- 
ous destinations. Occasionally the waiting pair glanced 
at one another and grinned sympathetically. It was too 
cold to make any sort of effort at a conversation. Would 
that bus never come? 

Then a third person, a woman, came to share their 
vigil on the wind swept corner. Her face was round and 
her features babyish but warped and sullen. It was a 
tiny face but so hard. A flashily cut imitation sealskin 
coat hid her clothes, which were, no doubt, as flashy as the 
coat. She appeared to swagger somewhat rakishly as 
she stood there. Her eyes gleamed defiance at the world 
yet at the same time they invited: with a desperate invi- 
tation. 

The cruel wind snapped and snarled and tugged at 
their coats until it found an entrance to the flinching 
flesh beneath. It seemed as if they had been standing 
there for hours. The autos, like great flies, buzzed out of 
the darkness. Their brilliant eyes searched out their 
hurried course and the night swallowed them once more. 
And still no bus. The couple were thinking of the sym- 
phony they had just attended. Stravinsky’s harsh, ir- 
regular rhythms smashed through his brain like huge 
hammers beating against their anvils. The jagged mel- 
ody formed an insistent accompaniment to the rushing 
noisy traffic about him. He tried to imagine a theme 
composed of this wind and the roaring motors woven into 
a pattern of skyscrapers and all transposed into music. 
What a symphony it would make. She was listening 
over and over to the echoes that lingered in her mind of 
that pizzicato movement in Tschaikowsky’s Fourth. It 
seemed to be a sweet yet excruciating pain plucking at 
her heart. They did not speak to one another, the occa- 
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sional contact of their eyes being more communicative 
than words. Once he half-turned and inspected casually 
the street-walker beside them. Unconsciously he shook 
his head slowly. She certainly seemed hard. A night 
like this was tough on her game. He wondered what she 
could be thinking of in the midst of the strident roar and 
clamor of this great city. It would be interesting to peer 
into her mind and sort out the thoughts that had gath- 
ered there. 

Suddenly he became aware of a fragilly wan and weak 
voice beside him. 

‘‘Please, mister, could you spare something for a guy 
to get a cup of coffee with, and a flop?’’ He turned 
and swiftly surveyed the speaker. A practiced hand 
clutched a shabby coat about a bent and groveling figure. 
Ferrety eyes in a too cleverly beseeching face. He shook 
his head angrily because his reverie had been disturbed. 
The beggar straightened and, shrugging his hunched 
shoulders, turned away. 

‘‘Hey, you!’’ said the street-walker. The begyar 
stopped. She dropped some jingling change into his 
hand. He mumbled his thanks and slouched down the 
street with eyes roving from side to side in search of 
other prospects. The three resumed their silent wait. 
Finally the street-walker lost her patience. She swag- 
gered, muttering to herself, up the street into the dark- 
ness. 

Then the bus came and as they relaxed in its pleasantly 
warm interior he noticed the girl regarding him with an 
odd expression on her face. He felt an unspoken accusa- 
tion and, somehow, a sense of guilt. 

‘‘He was a professional.’’ He deemed it necessary to 
make some sort of explanation. ‘‘I’ve seen him before.’’ 

‘“Yes?’’ her voice came from far away. 

‘‘Tt was an old trick,’’ he said lamely. 

‘*Yes?’’ she said absently. 
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‘‘Tf he had been really in need,’’ his explanation 
rushed on, ‘‘he would never have approached me in front 
of you. He thought your being there would shame me 
into giving him something.’’ 

She nodded her head slightly as she looked out of the 
window at the flowing blackness. There was an uncom- 
fortable silence between them. Somehow his explana- 
tion seemed so inadequate. 

‘‘Those women always fall for a line like that,’’ he 
added after a while. 

‘“Yes?’’ she answered vaguely and they were silent 
until the bus brought them to their street. 





EDITORIAL 


In January, 1915, Tue Miptanp announced itself as ‘‘a 
modest attempt to encourage the making of literature in 
the Middle West.’’ That first editorial pointed out the 
fact that middle western writers were commonly com- 
pelled to go ‘‘beyond the mountains”’’ for publication of 
their work, and suggested that ‘‘civilization might be a 
somewhat swifter process,’’ in the Middle West and in 
the country as a whole, if this literary centralization in 
eastern cities were less complete. Since that time the 
modern regional movement in American literature has 
matured in a great body of good writing. Not only the 
Middle West, but Northwest, Southwest, and South have 
contributed richly, and continue to contribute. Yet liter- 
ary centralization has increased rather than decreased. 

In January, 1930, the literary world is noisier than it 
was fifteen years ago. Perhaps writers and readers have 
increased in number; certainly the business of bringing 
them together has increased in elaborateness, in aggres- 
siveness, and in blatancy. In this world of feverish in- 
fections young writers of promise, one after another, 
learn to define success in terms of publicity and sales, 
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and our literature is no richer for their learning. Yet in 
all parts of the continent honest and competent writing 
continues to be produced. 

With this issue of Tue Mrptanp the phrase ‘‘a national 
literary magazine’’ replaces ‘‘a magazine of the Middle 
West’’ on cover and title page. This is in somewhat be- 
lated recognition of the fact that almost from the begin- 
ning the material printed in the magazine has come from 
all parts of the country. But THe Mipvanp will stay in 
the Middle West. It will remain as free as its editors can 
make it from fads, from conventions, and from commer- 
cialism. It will, as before, ‘‘attempt to encourage the 
making of literature.’’ 

Somehow the febrile rhythm of competitive trade, that 
increasingly dominates our American literary life, must 
be checked or broken: for the sake of the many writers as 
yet unconquered by it, and the thousands of readers who 
deplore and resent it. To such writers and such readers 
I appeal for support of THe Miptanp, to be given not in 
charity, but in comradeship. 

Joun T. FREDERICK 





I’’VE BEEN READING — 
By FranK LuTHER Mort 


CoLor 


War an’ me is buddies, fightin’s my middle name. What you see 
in the books an’ papers I can tell you ’bout an’ mo’, ’cause I was 
there. Yes, Lawdy, Lawd, I was there, comin’ an’ goin’, startin’ 
an’ fallin’, diggin’ an’ fightin’, unloadin’ an’ haulin’, an’ Lawd, 
Lawd, stayin’ there too. I’m magic black boy, rainbow round my 
shoulder, wings on my feet. War never got me, never will. Got my 
buddies, never got me. 


Thus begins Wings on My Feet, by Howard W. Odum (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50), which is the second book of the adventures of 
that black Ulysses celebrated in Rainbow Round My Shoulder. 
Pagan, savage, ignorant, of the second generation beyond the 
jungle, our hero is filled with a primitive poetry and elemental 
emotions the play of which is fascinating. The whole book is a 
chant. The kaleidoscope succession of pictures of the war (for 
the adventures this time are those of the World War) are vivid 
but incoherent. The work is a triumph of interpretation, but it 
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is far from dull because it catches the rich and free raciness of 
the primitive Negro spirit. 

I cannot forbear another quotation. The ship on which colored 
regiments are embarked for France has been attacked by a ‘‘sub- 
maroon”’: 


So colored chaplain captain I been tellin’ ’bout starts prayin’. 
Prayin’ Johnson wus his name, prayin’ till he die. That colored 
Captain sholy could pray better’n preacher in pulpit, an’ soldiers 
prayin’ wid him like shoutin’ Christians in church meetin’ in 
Georgia. Boys jined wid him never did pray befo’. Bad as I wus, 
dog bite my cats if I wusn’t hollerin’ to King Jesus to save my soul. 
’*Fo’ God, never heard such a prayin’ since I been bohn. Captain 
Johnson could pray fas’ but not fas’ ’nuf for soldiers. All boys 
tryin’ to pray same things captain was sayin’, only mo’ so an’ 
faster. Oh, Lawd, what a prayin’ an’ shoutin’, you oughta been 
there, goddam. 


Countee Cullen, whom I regard as the leading Negro poet of 
America, has a new book,The Black Christ and Other Poems 
(Harpers, $2.00). It contains some excellent sonnets (especially 
to be noted is one called ‘‘Dictum’’) and some short pieces to 
which Mr. Cullen’s talent for verse statement and chiselled 
phrasing gives distinction; and it contains also, of course, that 
impressive longer poem after which the book takes its title. ‘‘The 
Black Christ’’ springs from a daring mysticism — what mystic- 
ism is not daring in this day? — and whether it is successful or 
not will depend largely on how sympathetic the reader is. At 
least it is not unworthy of the fine talent of its author. 


Miss Suckow’s New Noveu 


Ruth Suckow’s Cora marks a certain change from her other 
work. The first half or more of the book is devoted to the story 
of how a girl grows up in the midst of a middle-class family, 
manages the family, and wins success in a business career. This 
is all in Miss Suckow’s best style, and I, for one, found it very 
actual and moving. But the latter part of the story is devoted 
to a thesis, namely, that a healthy, beautiful, and normal girl 
cannot be satisfied without an experience of passion. I feel that 
the thesis in this case rather warps the character to suit it — 
that Cora, with her mind and her training and her sense of re- 
sponsibility, would scarcely have committed the mistake she did 
as knowingly as she did it. 

It is interesting to note that this very modern belief in the 
sacredness of passion is, after all, practically identical with the 
Victorian superstition of the inviolability of ‘‘true love.’’ They 
are the same thing; yet our moderns who exclaim against re- 
pression laugh at the old Victorians who made ‘‘true love’’ over- 
come everything — prudence, duty, common sense. It’s rather 
a joke on somebody. 

Cora is interesting and well written. Though little of the 
scene is laid in Iowa, the people are, in the main, Iowa people; 
and it is evident enough that Miss Suckow is much less inter- 
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ested in the city backgrounds which belong to much of the story 
than in that of the small western Iowa village in which the story 
begins. Perhaps the best character in the book and one of the 
author’s very best creations is Cora’s father —a quaint and 
lovable German-American tailor. 

It is a pity that Miss Suckow’s publisher always binds her 
books in such ugly covers. Such lack of taste in these days 
when many charmingly devised volumes are being issued is diffi- 
cult to understand. 

THOSE DETECTIVE YARNS 

The flood of mystery novels continues unabated. And ah me! 
how ridiculously bad most of them are! 

To be good, a detective yarn must do four things: First, it 
must hold and baffle the reader with its puzzle. Second, it must 
move rapidly with sustained and reasonably convincing action. 
Third, it must provide good, amusing, salty characters. And 
fourthly, dear brothers and sisters, it must present settings and 
backgrounds which really amount to something. I have heard 
discriminating readers of such books say that they found more 
enjoyment in the portrayal of the English estates and moors and 
provincial cities in the Wallace and Fletcher stories than in any 
other element of them. [I think no detective story is worth 
much which does not present as background some kind of life 
interesting in itself. 

The Glenlitten Murder, by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Little, 
Brown. $2.00) is pretty thin. The denouement is unconvincing, 
as are most of the characters. The best thing in it is the account 
of shooting on an English estate; there Mr. Oppenheim does 
some good work. The Deruga Trial, by Ricarda Huch (Mac- 
aulay, $2.00) was also a disappointment to me. Touted as a 
work ‘‘by Germany’s foremost woman novelist,’’ it held out the 
prospect of a novelty in German backgrounds. But, except for 
the character of Deruga himself, which is piquant and arresting, 
the book is commonplace and unrewarding. The translation is 
bad, especially in its Americanizing of strictly German prop- 
erties: why should marks be changed into dollars? This story 
is far inferior to Mrs. Hart’s The Bellamy Trial, which uses the 
same method. But Miss Christie’s new Partners in Crime is 
clever, and experienced readers of detective literature are sure 
to have a lot of fun with it. Hilaire Belloc’s Shadowed! (Har- 
pers, $2.50) is still cleverer, with a much more searching satire. 
In this last there is no special mystery, and the action is slow, 
but both Mr. Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, his illustrator, 
enjoy themselves in an urbane and gentlemanly way. The book 
begins : 

CHAP I 


You may well call him Chap I, for he is the first Chap I am going 
to talk about. Have no fear. He will not detain us long. 


The Omnibus of Crime, edited by Dorothy L. Sayers (Payson 
& Clarke, $3) gives you more mystery, detective, and horror for 
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your money than any other volume I know. It runs to 1177 
pages, and, if I count right, it has sixty-two stories, ranging 
from Babylonish times to the present. It has also a rather 
analytical introduction by the editor. The stories are chiefly 
modern, few of them going back beyond Conan Doyle — which 
is a mercy. They are also chiefly English. This is an enjoyable 
collection, pleasing to the eye in Garamond type, and various 
in species and families. 
Suices or Lire 

Certainly most short stories of these days are rather thin slices 
of life, and the story which has real significance at the same 
time that it possesses the power to hold and entertain the reader 
is uncommon. Mrs. Rinehart’s The Romantics (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.00) contains some well told tales. It contains a good 
cowboy love story and a good hospital love story: they are along 
old and well used lines, but they are amusing for the moment at 
least. The more ambitious things in the book are less successful. 
These are good nightcap stories; they afford an easy and relax- 
ing entertainment. 

The Best Short Stories of 1929, edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
and published by Dodd, Mead and Company, contains some very 
good work. The collection seems to me to be more interesting 
than usual this year. Miss Cather’s ‘‘Double Birthday,’’ Miss 
Addington’s dog story with which the book opens. and Mrs. 
Coates’s admirable vignette are all I have room to mention here. 
No reader seriously interested in the short story should miss the 
annual O’Brien anthology. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN LITERATURE 

I have been delighted with Professor Norman Foerster’s essay 
on The American Scholar (University of North Carolina Press, 
$1.00). It is a timely criticism of mechanistic tendencies in 
modern graduate study, and a plea for a return to esthetic view- 
points in scholarship. The author finds philology, literary his- 
tory, and psychology valuable as aids in the study of letters; but 
he insists upon the primacy of esthetics. His proposals for re- 
form in graduate study are most interesting, but it will be many 
a long day before graduate faculties, themselves trained in the 
old discipline, will agree to any radical changes in it. 


THE CHOIR 

Time’s Profile is the happy title of Hildegarde Flanner’s new 
collection of poems (Macmillan, $2.00). It is the voice of a true 
poet which is heard therein, and a voice which sings to mind and 
sense alike. Miss Flanner has a gift for epithet, a bold and sure 
fancy, and some predilection for the metaphysical. Some of her 
poems — especially those in Part I, I would say — are worthy 
of very wide reading. A few are reprints from earlier volumes. 

I am much impressed by ‘‘Sarah Simon,’’ the longest poem in 
Hervey Allen’s New Legends (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00). 
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Wordsworthian in both theme and treatment, it handles fine, 
racy materials admirably. I recommend it to MIDLAND readers. 
. . . The whole of the volume is interesting. Mr. Allen, though 
modern enough, I dare say, seems to me to belong to the English 
romantics of a hundred years and more ago; and I like him for 
it. If one looks for them, one may find echoes of Keats, of 
Byron, of Coleridge — but one doesn’t need to do that. 

Anna Hempstead Branch’s Sonnets from a Lock Box and 
Other Poems (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) represents a distinctly 
religious and philanthropic nature and contrasts with what may 
be recognized as the pagan element in most modern poetry. The 
sonnets have money for their theme, and though rather striking 
in their setting, cannot be said to be greatly distinguished. A 
gift for balladry is shown in some of the work in later pages of 
the volume. 
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